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PART II 


UR English word “prophet” de- 
rives from the Greek prophetes, from 
pro plus phemi. The word was never 
used in Greek however in the sense of “one 
who fore-tells,” for that meaning was confined 
to the word mantis. The Hebrew word for 
prophet, nabi’, has no obvious Hebrew etymo- 
logy and we are therefore forced to conclude 

that it was transplanted to Israel before the 
historical period, and to turn to cognate lan- 

guages for its etymology. In Babylonian and 

Assyrian the word means simply to “speak,” 
“talk,” “announce,” or “name.” Thus nabi’ 

means primarily a speaker; but since every 
orator or speaker was not a preacher or prophet 
we must seek further. The clue is found in 

Arabic, where the root naba’a is never used 

merely in the sense of speaking but always in 

the special sense of “proclaiming” or “announc- 
ing” ;— the nabi’ being one who proclaims 
something definite or has to carry out some 
mandate. Thus in Arabic the specific signifi- 
cance of the word is that the speaker discourses 
on some special subject, as a deputed agent 
who has to declare some special communica- 
tion. Also, the prophetes in Greek was he who 
translated into clear and intelligible language the 
incomprehensible oracles of the seers at 

Dodona or Delphi. 

Thus the Hebrew nabi’ is he who speaks not 
of himself but at some higher command, in the 
name of and as the messenger of God. And 
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all the Hebrew prophets had the consciousness 
of acting not in their own personal capacities 
but at the command of Jahve, who acts and 
speaks through them. 

It is now our task to investigate the psy- 
chological conditions of this particular form of 
the prophetic consciousness,—the conscious- 
ness, that is, of acting at the command of God, 
and, in order to facilitate the investigation, to 
define some of the more fundamental terms. 
A sensation is, physiologically, the nervous 
discharge which has been initiated by an ex- 
ternal stimulus activating a single receptor 
(e. g., a light ray activating the retina of the 
eye) and which travels over connecting nerve 
paths to an adjusting centre in the central 
nervous system, the brain being the highest 
and most complex of such centres; psychologi- 
cally, a sensation is an immediate impression 
derived from the external world of a single 
item therein and without context. A percep- 
tion may be defined as “that process by which 
the mind supplements a sense-impression by an 
accompaniment of revived sensations, the whole 
aggregate of actual and revived sensations 
being solidified into a percept, that is, appre- 


.hension of an object now present in a particular 


locality.” (Sully, quoted by James in his 
“Principles of Psychology.”) For example, the 
immediate impression or sensation of, say, cer- 
tain light and dark areas in the total visual 
field are supplemented by many memories and 
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associations and we “perceive” our friend Mr. 
A. fifteen paces ahead of us walking down the 
street. An instinct is traditionally and well 
defined as “The process of acting in such a 
way as to produce certain ends without fore- 
sight of the ends and without previous educa- 
tion in the performance.” E. g., a brooding 
hen. An emotion may be defined as _ the 
aggregate of physiological effects and of their 
psychological accompaniments which are caused 
by the overflow of an impulse into many 
nervous paths,—as the feeling of all the bodily 
changes which are consequent to strong excita- 
tion. 
I. 

We may now proceed to an explanation of 
dreams. A dream is this. We perceive an 
object and there is nothing there. How does 
this happen? But before we can justly ask 
how this happens, we must be sure that there 
is nothing there. Certain stimuli are present 
to the senses just as truly as in waking life. 
We have already seen that in waking life, in 
normal perceptions, the only contact we have 
with the objects outside ourselves is through 
sensation, and that the sensation follows upon 
the presentation of a stimulus to the end-or- 
gans. In dream-perceptions, as also in hallu- 
cinations, sensations follow in precisely the 
same fashion upon the presentation of stimuli 
to the end-organs. Only, in the case of dreams, 
where the subject’s eyes are closed, the stimuli 
are not proper stimuli, that is, light rays, but 
are the improper stimuli of, e. g., the pressure 
of the eyelid upon the ball, modifications of 
retinal circulation, or, possibly, even the slight 
pressure which arises from the contact of the 
head of the dreamer with the pillow. 

Furthermore, just as in normal perception 
the sensation arouses memories so in dreams 
these minima] sensations likewise arouse mem- 
ories and associations. Thus: (Bergson, 
“Dreams.”) “The birth of a dream is no mys- 
tery but resembles the birth of all other per- 


ceptions; the mechanism of the dream is the 
same in general as that of normal perceptions.” 
Therefore we may say that the material of 
dreams consists in minimal sense impressions 
and that this material is moulded by memory. 
The sense impressions may be either visual, 
visceral, auditory, tactile, kinaesthetic, or of 
any of the other kinds, or of any combination 
of the kinds. The essential difference between 
the dream and the normal perception is that the 
former lacks the tension, the effort, which 
makes the latter coherent and definite. In other 
words, that faculty of “pursuing a line of 
thought,” which is accompanied by a feeling of 
effort in waking life, is lacking in dreams. 
Further, the fact that the normal condition of 
sleep is the partial exhaustion of available 
nervous energies means that the very effort of 
attention is lacking and that the sensations 
from which dreams arise will flow into un- 
directed paths and will produce incoherent and 
confused images. For example, it requires 
some effort to associate the Hebrew consonants 
nun, tau, and nun (verb nathan) with the Eng- 
lish meaning of “giving” or “placing”. When 
the energies necessary to making that effort 
are unavailable, then the image of those con- 
sonants may easily suggest “Nathan” as the 
given name of our American patriot Nathan 
Hale. It is but a single step from this idea to 
the further picturing of Nathan Hale as a 
Hebrew patriarch complete with beard and 
herds and flocks and wives and progeny. And 
the original sensation that suggested the first 
consonant nun could have arisen from some 
thing so slight as a vibration set up in the inne 
ear as the head of the dreamer moved against 
his pillow. 
II. 

We can now, on the basis of this too briefly 
stated but possibly adequate theory of dreams, 
dispose at once of one item in the psychology 
of prophecy. Again and again it is written that 
the prophet dreamed a dream and in that dream 
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the voice of the Lord spake unto him. How 
far can we tlien ascribe validity to the dream 
vision as a vehicle of divine revelation? We 
must think of the prophet as having pondered 
long and deeply over the sins of his people, all 
his thoughts have had a strong emotional 
coloring and, so to speak, his entire body and 
mind have been a sounding board on which his 
religious meditations have echoed and rever- 
berated ; many and various paths in the nervous 
system have been involved and all the incidents 
of his experience as well as all the coloring of 
his imagination have been worked into the gen- 
eral scheme of his thinking on these subjects. 
At the same time he has had a persistent and 
strong idea of the might and power of his 
God; he has been sure that he, a man, is as 
nothing in the presence of that God, who can 
catch him up and do with him what he will. 
And ail of these thoughts have been focussed, 
concentrated. Finally a climax is reached: the 
tension between his thoughts, desires, hopes, 
and between the facts he sees around him 
reaches the breaking-point and something,— 
anything—serves to actuate the immediate 
vision or ecstasy or dream. 

Holscher (Die Profeten Ch. I.) states that: 


“Naive thought makes no essential distinc- 
tion between the objective reality of normal 
sense perception and the imaginative constructs 
of dreams or other fantasies; all are considered 
as immediate actualities, and as effects of a 
higher power.”’ 


As an example of this phenomenon we may 
quote the following case from Sir Everard im 
Thurn (“The Indians of Guinea.’’) : 


“One morning, when it was important to me 
to get away from camp on the Essequibo River 
at which I had been detained for some days by 
the illness of some of my Indian companions I 
found that one of the invalids, a young Macusi, 
though better in health, was so enraged against 
me that he refused to stir, for he declared that, 
with great want of consideration for his weak 
health, I had taken him out during the night 
and made him haul the canoe up a series of 
difficult cataracts. Nothing could persuade him 
that this was but a dream, and it was some time 
before he was so far pacified as to throw himself 
sulkily in the bottom of the canoe. At that time 
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we were all suffering from a great scarcity of 
food, and, hunger having its usual effect in pro- 
ducing vivid dreams, similar effects frequently 
occurred. More than once the men declared in 
the morning that some absent men, whom they 
named, had come during the night, and had 
beaten or otherwise maltreated them; and they 
insisted on much rubbing of the bruised parts of 
their bodies.’’ 


In view of this characteristic of naive thought 
it is obvious that the prophet could not but 
ascribe his dream to the immediate intervention 
of God. Consequently the dream has no more, 
and no less, validity as a vehicle of revelation 
than any of the other perceptions of the 
prophet 
III. 

Holscher opens his investigation of the 
prophets with a short analysis of ecstasy and 
visions and in this preliminary material, reaches 
three conclusions. First, that these were the 
names for the peculiar spiritual or psychic ex- 
periences through which the prophets of all 
types came into possession of supernatural 
knowledge and divine revelation. Secondly, 
the double conclusion that for the Hebrews the 
notion of “vision” comprised all possible per- 
ceptions in the waking state, in sleep, drowsi- 
ness, and in hypnosis, and that the distinction 
between normal sense-perceptions and states 
of hallucination was always vague and 
shadowy. Thirdly, that the clue to vision-psy- 
chology must be sought in a study of emotions 
and their effects. 

It may be remarked that the characteristics 
of emotional reaction include excitation and de- 
pression of the rates of respiration and heart- 
action, increase and decrease in the tonicity of 
muscles, etc. Thus emotional reactions may be 
roughly classified according to whether, in 
general, the effects are exciting and exalting or 
depressing and paralyzing. Hdlscher calls the 
first class “sthenic’” emotions and the second 
“asthenic.” It is to be further noted that all 
emotions, of both classes, induce a temporary 
cessation of representations, i. e., the cerebral 
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conditions are such that only the object which 
has excited the emotion can arouse a conscious 
perception. The manifold psychological con- 
sequences, as a result of this temporary sus- 
pension of thought, are turned in on themselves 
and concentrated on the one object of percep- 
tion so that the entire consciousness of the sub- 
ject is all focussed on that one object. Thus 
that temporary cessation of thought gives an 
apparent objectivity to the representation which 
it could not have had if the conscious faculties 
had been completely active. 

Corresponding to sthenic and asthenic emo- 
tions there are ecstasies or visions of exalta- 
tion and of apathy. Let us consider some of 
the cases that exemplify the former. 


Ezek., 21:17 a; 6:11 a; Jerem., 20:8 a, 9 a: “For 
since I spake, I cried out, I cried violence and 
spoil .. . But his word was in mine heart as a 
burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was 
weary with forebearing, and I could not stay.” 


As an indication that these are common 
symptoms Mantegazza’s description of the 
effects of a strong emotion may be quoted 
(“La Physionomie et L’Expression des Senti- 
ments,” Paris, 1885, p. 140) : “Eyes wide open, 
display of the teeth, stamping of the feet or 
clapping of the hands, automatic repetition of 
one word or syllable, bright redness of the 
face.” This last phrase in the quotation is 
about as close as can be got in physiological 
language to the “burning fire in my bones;” 
exact parallels to the phraseology could of 
course be found in literature—in, e. g., the 
letters of Keats to Fanny Brawne. In these 
passages from Ezekiel and Jeremiah the emo- 
tion that is felt is, at least in part, externalized. 

A different kind of expression that is de- 
scribed with exactness by Darwin, James, 
Mantegazza, Lange and others, namely, shout- 
ing incoherently, or howling, occurs in 
Micah 1:8. 

Another expression of visions of ecstasy is 
in the form of a wild Bacchanalian enthusiasm 
often specifically expressed in dancing: 


I Sam. 10:5: “Thou shalt meet a company of 
prophets coming down from the high place with 
a psaltery, and a tabret, and a pipe and har 


before them.” 
Cf. also I Kings 18:46 1 Samuel 19:20, 21. 

From these references we can derive three 
conclusions: first, that some kind of emotional 
seizure has taken place which if not actually 
pathological is at least extreme and abnormal 
in intensity. Secondly, that this seizure results 
in or can result in various mutilation prac 
tises and, thirdly, that such emotional seizure 
are contagious. On these three points we cz 
say in the first place that they are typical of re 
ligious emotions throughout all primitive and 
semi-primitive cultures, and, secondly, that 
they conform with remarkable precision to the 
usual physiological expressions of emotion and 
consequently require no further classificatic 
or explanation. 

To take up the first point above perhaps if 
would have been more accurate to characteriz 
the intense and abnormal seizures as hysterical 
and for the accounts of hysterical phenomen 
one need only turn to Janet’s “Automatisme 
Psychologique’”’ for a complete description of 
all the phenomena that are vaguely suggeste( 
in these passages. We may perhaps, however, 
be permitted a quotation which has a dire¢ 
bearing on both the first and second point 
above. (Janet:) 


“There is no reason why sensations whose d 
sociation from the body or consciousness mak 
the patient practically anaesthetic might 
nevertheless contribute to the emotional life 
the patient.” 


The suffering which would be expected to fe 
low upon mutilation does not follow in casé 
of anaesthetic hysteria and the very fact 

it goes unperceived indicates that the sensi 
bilities of the subject are so completel 
focussed on the object of the emotion that t 
expressions of the emotions are heightene 
rather than diminished. 

Concerning the third point above there is 

necessity to multiply examples or to quote fre 
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psychologists or pathologists, for the phenom- 
enon of emotional contagion is too well known 
to require any further evidences. 

Parallels to these hysterical enthusiasms may 
be found scattered throughout the literature of 
anthropology, for which cf. Fraser, “Golden 
Bough,” Chs. 43, 67 and passim. 

By way of summarizing the material to this 
point it may be said simply that phenomena of 
the sort noted above have no characteristics that 
are peculiar either to Hebraism or to the ex- 
pression of religious emotions; in brief, that 
the characteristics of prophetic frenzy are uni- 
versal to all peoples and to all types of emo- 
tion, religious or otherwise. 

The ecstatic dance is one of the strongest 
expressions of religious emotion. The dance is 
mimetic and rhythmical and instead of being 
independent is on the other hand mutually in- 
fluential with other forms of the cult. Exam- 
ples of the mimetic cult are to be found in I 
Sam. 18:6; 30:16 and in Exodus 15:20: 


“And Miriam the prophetess, the sister of 
Aaron, took a timbrel in her hand and all the 
women went out after her with timbrels and 
with dances.”’ 


It need only be suggested here that anthro- 
pological literature is full of parallels to the 
phenomena indicated in these references and 
also replete with cases of the deliberate use of 
music (cf. I Sam. 10:5), narcotics, and intoxi- 
cants. Isaiah 28:7 :— 


“But they also have erred through wine and 
through strong drink are out of the way; the 
priest and the prophet have erred through 
strong drink, they are swallowed up in wine; 
they err in vision, they stumble in judgment.” 


Cf. also I Samuel 1:13, Hosea 4:11. 

As over against the ecstasies of exaltation or 
excitation stand the apathetic or asthenic 
ecstasies which as a rule accompany the vision- 
ary experiences. A sudden stimulus, which is 
either extraordinary or strong, or is a repre- 
sentation of a danger of an unknown kind, 
accompanied by fright, affects the total 
organism and paralyzes the consciousness of 
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man. The heart stands still, the muscles are 
enervated, and shortly thereafter the re- 
action :—muscles and nerves are in an uproar. 
Such circumstances set the stage for the 
appearance of such a vision as, e. g., that in 
Job 4:12-16 :— 


“Now a thing was secretly brought to me, and 
mine ear received a little thereof. In thoughts 
from the visions of the night, when deep sleep 
falleth on men, fear came upon me, and trem- 
bling which made all my bones to shake. Then a 
spirit passed before my face; the hair of my 
flesh stood up: it stood still, but I could not 
discern the form thereof: an image was before 
mine eyes, there was silence, and I heard a voice 
saying...” 


Cf. also Daniel 10:7.8.11.17; Isaiah 21:3, 4. 

Often the muscle contraction leads to a par- 
tial or total paralysis which is cataleptic, and 
thus prepares the way for the onset of the 
hypnotic sleep. A typical characteristic of the 
ecstatic vision is the open and unconscious 
stare of the eyes, and a speechlessness from 
fright, as in Paul’s Damascus vision, and in 
Ezek. 3:26:— 


“And I will make thy tongue cleave to the 
roof of thy mouth, that thou shalt be dumb, and 
shalt not be to them a reprover....”’ 


Cf. also Ezek. 24:27; 33:22; Dan. 10:17. 

So long as the effects of the emotion persist 
the subject can think only of that which stands 
in some relation to his sorrow or joy, his 
anxiety or fear. This phenomenon may be 
closely studied in the utterances of the 
prophets. The lack of any progress in the 
thought, the persistent repetition of the same 
thought, the unity of the representation in the 
prophecies all indicate the concentration of 
thought on the one object. Examples of this 
characteristic are to be found in Jer. 4 :23-26; 
25 :5-17. 

On the prophetic experience as mystical or 
involving a union with God it may be said that 
the gulf between man and God is with the 
Semites so wide that rarely is complete unity 
experienced. However, God does force men 
to do things as, for example, in Jer. 20:7, 8:— 
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“O Lord, thou hast deceived me, and I was 
deceived; thou art stronger than I, and hast pre- 
vailed: I am in derision daily, every one mocketh 
me. For since I spake, I cried out, I cried 
violence and spoil...” 


Ezekiel 1:3:—“The word of the Lord came 
expressly unto Ezekiel ... and the hand of the 
Lord was there upon him.” 


Cf. also Ezek. 3:22; 8:1; Isaiah 8:11. In these 
references there is no mystical union with God 
but only an intrusion of God into human 
affairs. There is also an intrusion of “spirit” 
as well as of the “hand” as in Num. 5:14, 30 
and in I Sam. 11:6. The reference in these 
verses is to the familiar notion of “possession” 
by some spirit that is not subjective, as also in 
Genesis 41:38; Ex. 28:3; Num. 27:18. Now, 
although in the language of these passages the 
writer seeks to avoid the expression of the idea 
of a union between God and man yet it lies in 
the nature of the case that such representations 
immediately destroy the sense of individual per- 
sonality where the ecstatic experience arises 
spontaneously,—even in prophecy itself. The 
prophets speak not only at the behest of God, 
repeating words and revelations which God 
himself gave in a vision, but they speak as God 
and as identified with him so long as they are 
speaking ecstatically. 

A further effect is that voluntary control 
over impulses is weakened and paralyzed dur- 
ing an emotion. Consequently in such a state 
the visionary feels himself to be robbed of his 
free self-determination and to be under the 
control of an outside power as in I Sam. 10:6; 
19:20; I Kings 18:46. Impulsive activity of 
this sort is the type of instinctive and emotional 
reactions, that is, the impulses are not co-or- 
dinated in the higher centres. And the prophet 
speaks inspired words under the influence of 
such an emotion, as in Js. 8:11; II Kings 3:15 
16; Ezek. 11:5. 

We may now summarize the main con- 
clusions of this section. In the first place, the 
phenomena accompanying prophetic utterances 
are those of emotional expression and only 
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those. That is, they have no other peculiar 
or identifying characteristics. In the second 
place, these phenomena are to be found con- 
tinually recurring at all times and in all places 
and in all cultural levels except the highest. 
Consequently we may say that there is no 
characteristic that is peculiarly Hebraic. To 
include both these conclusions in one we have 
now the following result: merely this, that 
there may be found neither in the form of 
prophetic utterances, nor in the mode of their 
expression, nor in the circumstances under 
which they were expressed any clue to their 
significance nor any proof of their validity as 
revelatory. 
IV. 

The only place, then, in which proofs of 
validity or indications of significance can be 
found is in the content of those utterances, and 
that content must, of course, be subjected to 
the same critical analysis and must conform to 
the same standards as the content of any other 
type of thought, whether it be literary or artis- 
tic or scientific. 

The general subject of the validity of the 
content of prophetic utterances may best be 
approached through a study of the meaning of 
the word “inspiration” as applied either to the 
Hebrew prophets in particular or to the Scrip 
tures as a whole,—or, indeed, to the sonnets of 
Shakespeare or to the Dialogues of Plato or to 
the Relativity Theory of Einstein. 

Towards the end of the second last section 
above we wrote, “And the prophet speaks 
inspired words under the influences of such an 
emotion.” The crack into which an opening 
wedge may be inserted is found in the 28th 
chapter of Jeremiah in the scene between the 
true prophet Jeremiah and_ the false} 
prophet Hananiah. In this scene both men ex- 
hibit the same external symptoms and they both 
profoundly believe that they are truly inspired, 
that is, that it is the voice of Jahve himself 
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speaking through them. How, then, can one 
determine which is the true prophet? 

Perhaps it would not be amiss to review 
briefly some of the current theories of inspira- 
tion. The old, and at one time universally 
accepted theory of direct and verbal inspira- 
tion on which it was believed that God dictated 
the words of the Scriptures to the authors of 
the books is still prevalent and even among 
those who have discarded the theory is still ac- 
tively influential. Of this theory it need only 
be said that the history of the manuscripts, and 
the findings of the literary criticism of those 
manuscripts have completely exploded it. 
There is no need here to review either the facts 
of that history or the results of that criticism. 

Following the breakdown of this theory, 
there appeared the to be expected reaction 
and the prophets were explained merely as men 
of unusual insight of the same order or kind as 
great leaders and artistic geniuses. Another 
theory is that of the spiritualists which main- 
tains that inspiration was got from communi- 
cation, not with Jahve himself, but with de- 
parted and angelic spirits. This theory is, on 
the one hand, a by-product of the verbal in- 
spiration doctrine, and, on the other, a main 
product of the charlatanism of some more or 
less reputable seance-sitters. 

Now there are the usual grains of truth in 
these various theories, but instead of speaking 
of God dictating to a stenographer, or of sub- 
conscious forces bursting to the surface, or of 
communication with the other world, it would 
seem more adequate and more intelligible to 
speak in terms such as those used above of 
a dream and other vision experiences, as for 
example, does Pratt in “The Religious 
Consciousness,” p. 65 :— 


“The prophet ponders long over the condition 
of his people, the will of God, and the problem 
of his own duty. Then some day suddenly the 
sought-for solution rushes into his mind,—he 
finds a message ready-made upon his tongue, and 
it is almost inevitable that he should preface it 
with the words: ‘Thus hath Jahve showed me’.” 


But the description of the mental processes 
in no way suggests that the result of that 
process is not concerned with reality, any more 
than that the growth of the rose out of manure 
suggests that it cannot be fragrant, or of a lily 
out of mud proves that it is unfit to be a sym- 
bol of purity. As James somewhere says, there 
is no apriori reason why the perceptions which 
are had at a body temperature of, say, 104 de- 
grees Fahr. are more subjective than those 
which are had at the normal temperature, or, 
in still other words, I may analyze the mental 
process which induces me to take one subway- 
train rather than another, but my taking a real 
subway-train is a fact. So also we may analyze 
the psychological processes of the prophetic 
mind, but the enunciation of spiritual truth 
which resulted from those processes is likewise 
fact. 


We have shown that in the primitive con- 
sciousness all mental states are taken to be ob- 
jective. Now as men become relatively more 
and more sophisticated in the sense of becoming 
increasingly aware of the introspectively known 
events of mental life we would expect them to 
recognize more and more fully the subjective 
nature of those processes. That this is the case 
is indicated in a beautiful example that may 
be found on page ninety of Fox’s Journal. 
Fox, speaking of a discussion at Swarthmore 
in 1652 with some priests, says he asked them: 


“Whether any one of them could say he ever 
had the word of the Lord to go and speak to 
such and such a people? None of them durst 
say he had. But one of them burst out into a 
passion and said he could speak his experiences 
as well as I. I told him experience was one 
thing but to receive and go with a message and 
to have a word from the Lord as the apostles 
and the prophets had was another thing.”’ 


The explanation of this case would seem to 
be that an actual experience which one of these 
priests had, and the nature of which was clearly 
subjective, was nevertheless interpreted by 
them as being of objective import. Their own 
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consciousness was deeply colored and overlain 
by their reading of the Old Testament. If they, 
modern and relatively sophisticated minds, 
could make the error, how much more would 
the naive consciousness of the Hebrew Prophet 
objectify his own experience, especially since, 
as we have seen, he made no distinction be- 
tween dream perceptions and normal percep- 
tions. 

This emphatic insistence upon the necessity 
of a physiological and “scientific” explanation 
must be made in order to nullify the less rea- 
sonable and occasionally even fantastic and 
fanatic theories offered by the pious enthusiasts 
who would insist on the verbal and literal in- 
spiration of the Bible and on the complete uni- 
queness of the prophetic experience as proof 
that those experiences were sent directly by 
God. 

There is another necessity, however, and 
that is the necessity for realizing very clearly 
that the physiological explanations of these 
phenomena, or of any other psychological 
phenomena, are in the end inadequate. 


V. 

The guarantees of validity and the proofs 
of inspiration are to be found in the pragmatic 
tests and in these alone. Have the teachings of 
the prophets in particular, and of the Bible in 
general, offered to men through the ages a 
comfort and solace for their woes, a stay and 
staff in time of trouble, a means whereby they 
might have life and have it more abundantly. 
Does the voice of the prophet speak to the in- 
dividual soul in a way which quickens his moral 
consciousness and in words which carry their 
own guarantees of truth and validity? That 
the Bible has so spoken throughout the ages is 
clear. And that God has conveyed his will and 
his message to the prophet through the ordinary 
psychological processes rather than by some 
extraordinary and miraculous means tends to 
make the prophetic message more rather than 
less credible. The truth of the message is 
finally established by the facts that it carries 
its own guarantees of validity, that it coheres 
with other kinds of knowledge acquired else- 
where, and that it makes sense of the universe 
and of the moral life. 


THE STUDY OF RELIGION IN A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


Pror. BERNARD EucENE MELAND, Pomona College 


PERUSAL of course offerings in the 

departments of religion of liberal arts 

colleges will reveal a variety of ap- 
proaches to the study of religion. Where the 
influence of traditional church connections is 
dominant, a bible-centered curriculum is most 
common. Where the impact of critical schol- 
arship has been felt, a broader, historical basis 
will be in evidence, relating biblical study to 
an extended program of the rise and growth 
of the Christian religion. In colleges where 
religious education has assumed prominence, 
the attempt to construct an “experience-cen- 
tered” curriculum is noted, giving place to 


content courses principally as feeders for the 
growing experience of the students. This may 
take the form of orientation courses or vary- 
ing types of practical courses, combining 
Christian ethics and a normative study of the 
psychology of religion. There are, of course, 
historical explanations for these various ap- 
proaches; but the main reason for their con- 
tinuance is that teachers of religion come into 
the field with special interests, emphasizing 
one or the other of these aspects. And theif 
guidance of the department’s work tends to 
be affected by this preference. Teachers who 
have done special work in. the biblical field are 
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naturally persuaded that the bible-centered 
curriculum is the normal procedure. Others, 
having made religious education their primary 
interest, are very apt to project the /atest in 
new methods. And those who are particularly 
interested in theology and philosophy of re- 
ligion are inclined to stress the development- 
of-thought theme in the curriculum. 


Neither of these approaches seems to me 
really to center the work of the department of 
religion in relation to the liberal arts objective. 
A pointed question suggests itself here, how- 
ever. Have college administrators (whose 
policies, after all tend to lay down lines along 
which a department of religion may develop) 
really sought to make the study of religion a 
phase of the liberal arts program? In a great 
many cases not. In recent years, contrary to 
what might be expected, the church-related 
emphasis has been on the increase; with the 
result that the department of religion has 
come to be conceived as primarily a connecting 
link, relating the church and the college. Some 
college presidents are outspoken in their en- 
dorsement of this, view as a guiding policy in 
shaping up the work of the department of 
religion, including its course offerings. I 
should not want to seem to suggest that the 
relationship between the church and the col- 
lege, and, more particularly, that between the 
church and the department of religion, should 
not be happily cultivated. I would insist, how- 
ever, that that is an administrative matter, 
relating not to the academic phase of the col- 
lege, but to the connectional phase. The point 
of the distinction is that the latter is an extra- 
curricular aspect and as such, has no proper 
emphasis in determining the curricular pro- 
gram. The remark has been made by one 
college president, by way of defining the policy 
of the department of religion, that the church- 
related college should serve the church con- 
stituency in a manner comparable to that in 
which the department of agriculture in state 
universities serves the farmers of the state. 


This is a more explicit formulation of the con- 
nectional emphasis. That, I believe, is con- 
ceiving the department of religion in terms of 
the professional school, rather than in terms 
of a liberal arts college. 

The situation motivating this practical use 
of the department of religion is understand- 
able. Many of the church-related colleges 
have been compelled to bend every effort to 
develop favorable relations with their con- 
stituency. And in return for this support, 
there has been the desire to show gratuity in 
terms of immediate returns. The fact re- 
mains, however, that the educational interests 
of the department of religion have, in most 
cases, been seriously impaired by this procedure. 
And it may be further ventured that in many 
instances, among church-related colleges, there 
is serious question whether the course of 
study, together with its contributing influence, 
can be said to be an acceptable phase of a 
liberal arts program. I say this, not in criti- 
cism of teachers of religion; but simply as a 
way of citing a situation which quite ob- 
viously exists, and which should be given 
thoughtful attention. 

This problem raises a further question re- 
garding the future course of the church-re- 
lated colleges, aiming to do liberal arts work. 
I have always held to the view that a college 
that is able to integrate the Christian tradition 
end the liberal arts tradition, is, from a broad 
view of culture, more complete in its program 
and outlook than one that pursues simply the 
academic objective. In the light of recent 
developments, and in view of present indica- 
tions of a growing emphasis among church 
people upon an exclusive, Christian outlook, 
sharply distinguishing between so-called pagan 
and Christian forces, that correlation may be- 
come less and less possible to maintain on any 
genuine basis. There is emerging here a prob- 
lem of no small consequence; one that may 
in time force the college to choose between its 
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loyalties as a church related institution and its 
responsibilities as a liberal arts college. 


I 

The problem with which I am chiefly con- 
cerned in this paper, however, is only secon- 
darily related to this administrative matter. I 
am raising the question, What is the curricu- 
lar responsibility of the department of re- 
ligion in a liberal arts college, recognizing 
that it may have connectional relations with 
the institutional church? Notice I have not 
phrased the problem in terms of a church- 
related college. However real that bond may 
or must be, it cannot intrude upon the cur- 
ricular program—unless the church college is 
ready to admit that as a church-related col- 
lege, it cannot undertake to project forth- 
rightly a liberal arts course of study. What, 
then, is the curricular objective? 

The approach to this problem must be, I 
believe, the same as in any department of such 
a college—from the standpoint of the edu- 
cational enterprise as a whole. The objective 
of the college as a whole sets the line along 
which all departments must pursue their re- 
sponsibilities. For each department, being a 
phase of the liberal arts program, must define 
its share of the responsibility in achieving 
that total end. 

Assuming that the curricular end of the 
liberal arts college is to provide a course of 
study that will communicate to students, the 
heritage of the race, and equip them with the 
stimulus to achieve a socialized intelligence 
for effectively interpreting that heritage for 
present ends and extending it worthily toward 
future ends, we may proceed to define the 
specific task of the department of religion. 
In general terms, that task is to accomplish 
with the materials of religious scholarship 
what other departments may be expected to 
achieve in their respective fields. Specifically, 
that may be interpreted to mean, communi- 
‘cating to the students the total body of facts 
and insights bearing upon the phenomena of 
religion in history, adapted to their capacities 


as students. So conceived, I would consider 
the history of religions as the basic course in 
the department of religion in the liberal arts 
program. I do not mean to suggest that all 
students should be herded into a course on 
that subject; but rather, that the history of 
religions, as a field of study, would provide 
the key for the other related courses given. 
On that basis, the liberal arts offerings in re- 
ligion should be organized around these basic 
courses: 1) Orientation; 2) The Sacred Liter- 
ature of the World; 3) The History of Re- 
ligions; 4) The Philosophy of Religion; 5) 
The Psychology of Religion. Whether or not 
the titles of courses correspond to these, is 
secondary, so long as the courses communi- 
cate the essential content of these fields. 

1. Orientation. Assuming that the history 
of religions is the basic study of the depart- 
ment, the orientation course should project 
the study of religion from a broad basis, keep- 
ing in mind the capacities and personality 
problems of beginners. I have come to feel 
that a biographical course, acquainting the be- 
ginning student with the materials of this 
broad field through contact with significant 
persons of the various cultures is a desirable 
venture in orientation. Some attention should 
be given to pre-historic times, but only to the 
extent of familiarizing the student with the 
common life of primitive peoples in which 
religious aspiration arose. The bulk of the 
time should be given to a rapid survey of re- 
ligious personalities from various cultures. 
The study should not be confined to founders; 
for some of the great religions did not arise 
from the initiative of one man: Hinduism, for 
example. Furthermore, the study of several 
personalities from the various religions has 
certain values. The type of material avail- 
able would doubtless necessitate giving more 
attention to Christian personalities than to 
others. This, however, would not be serious, 
provided other cultures were adequately repre- 
sented and fairly presented. 

2. The Sacred Literature of the World. 
This course would normally replace the usual 
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biblical courses, or rather, would be an en- 
largement of such courses, and would be given 
in the sophomore year. Instead of confining 
attention to the Christian scriptures, the lib- 
eral arts student would be expected to search 
out appreciatively all the sacred writings of 
mankind. The minimum effort would be a 
partial survey along lines suggested by Mar- 
tin’s Seven Great Bibles. The preferable pro- 
cedure would be to supplement such a study 
with a fresh reading of the sources, using, 
perhaps both the American Translation and 
the standard English versions of the Christian 
Bible, and The Sacred Books of the East 
series, edited by M. Miiller, or the more recent 
fourteen volume series edited by C. F. Horne, 
Sacred Books and Early Literature of the 
East. The course should combine an introduc- 
tory study of critical and historical materials 
with the emphasis upon a reading of the liter- 
ature. If a year could be given to this course, 
time should be given to significant literature 
of various cultures outside the sacred books, 
especially writings with religious quality 
which appeared after the canons closed. 
Among the Christian classics, for example, 
writings from St. Augustine and the Christian 
mystics would be pertinent. 

3. The History of Religions. This should 
be a year’s program of study, concentrating 
upon three phases of the religious cultures: 
a) world view, including the philosophical 
and sociological materials; b) religious objec- 
tives, defining the aspirational motivation of 
each religion; c) techniques, including the in- 
stitutional and other practical measures for 
implementing religion in the common life.* 
An introductory investigation of the views of 
scholarship on the beginnings and growth of 
religion, followed by a brief study of religion 
among primitive peoples. In studying the cul- 
ture religions, attention should be given to 
representative groupings, such as religious cul- 
tures that developed in southern Asia; re- 


*I am following the analysis of A. E. Haydon here. 


ligious cultures of eastern Asia; and religious 
cultures of the Mediterranean world. The 
study of the Christian religion would be inte- 
grated in this broader historical study. 

4. The Philosophy of Religion. This 
course, a semester in length, probably should 
be flexible enough to permit various lines of 
development. Preferably it would be a fol- 
low-up of History of Religions, taking the 
problem of world-view in more specific fash- 
ion. It should be comprehensive enough to in- 
clude both the historical and contemporary 
materials. The instructor might vary his 
emphasis from year to year, giving a major 
place to the historical phase at one time, and, 
at another, building the course largely around 
contemporary religious thought, prefacing it 
with a brief survey of historical tendencies. 

5. The Psychology of Religion. This 
course, a semester in length, should also be 
flexible. But its materials should cover a sur- 
vey of the theoretical studies in the field, fol- 
lowed by a practical presentation of its mate- 
rials bearing upon the religious life and the 
place of worship in modern life. This would 
amount to dividing the study between the ob- 
jective and the normative emphasis. 

The content of these five courses provides, 
I believe, the basic materials of our human 
heritage, contributed through the channels of 
the religious field. And this, it seems to me, 
is what should be communicated to students 
seeking an A. B. degree in a liberal arts col- 
lege. 

Where staff and time permit, other courses 
might be added. For example, a three-hour 
course, running both semesters, covering 
Modern Movements in World Religions, 
would enable one to bring the story of religion 
up to date. It would also provide a means for 
helping the student to understand the signifi- 
cant world forces affecting the religious cul- 
tures of our time. Of contemporary studies, 
this seems to me the most vital. Another 
course, interpreting the function of Christian- 
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ity in Modern Civilization, with special em- 
phasis upon ethical and social interests, would 
be in order. This would afford an opportunity 
to come to terms with the tension now de- 
veloping between Christianity and modern 
culture, and would make clear the construc- 
tive genius of Christianity as a philosophy of 
culture. A third, more practical, course on 
The Church in Modern Life, aiming to in- 
terpret the constructive program of institu- 
tional Christianity, particularly in American 
society, might be considered. Such a study 
would be profitably prefaced by a course in 
The Development of Modern Christianity, 
in which the root currents and distinctive ele- 
ments of the modern situation were traced and 
evaluated. I am temped to suggest a fifth 
supplementary course on Christian Art and 
Worship, or simply on The History of Chris- 
tian Worship, depending upon the curricular 
offerings of the department of art. 

The basis upon which curricular offerings 
should be determined, seems to me to narrow 
down to this: If the department is single- 
handed, its first curricular obligation is to pro- 
vide a sequence of basic courses that will con- 
tribute the department’s share to the liberal 
arts objective. Where a department is 
favored with more than one teaching 
member, it is justified in extending its offer- 
ings in the contemporary field. And with ade- 
quate personnel, a department of religion 
might open the classroom to more specifically 
practical enterprises, otherwise handled as 
extra-curricular activities. If the liberal arts 
objective is to be served by the department of 
religion, some such standard for the offering 
of courses should be observed. 

Needless to say, this analysis of the cur- 
ricular responsibility of the department of re- 
ligion presupposes a fairly active, organized 
program of extra-curricular functions, like 
forums, discussion groups, chapel lectures, 
and the like, such as the Christian Associations 
or comparable campus organizations can pro- 


mote, through which a more direct and func- 
tional type of religious stimulus and _ educa- 
tion is possible. 


II 

Communicating this heritage in the form of 
a body of knowledge, however, is not the sole 
function of the department of religion. It is 
its distinctive academic contribution to the lib- 
eral arts program; but it shares a further obli- 
gation: that of bringing the students to a ma- 
turity of thinking and feeling whereby they 
may discerningly and appreciatively appropri- 
ate and employ these rich veins of insight for 
worthy ends. For it is the responsibility of 
liberal arts colleges to impress their sons and 
daughters with the sentiment that knowledge, 
in its finest and most effective form, is social- 
ized and worthily applied power. Inscribed 
upon the stone wall, adjoining the entrance to 
the Pomona College campus are these words: 


THEY ONLY ARE LOYAL 
TO THIS COLLEGE 
WHO DEPARTING 

BEAR THEIR ADDED RICHES 

IN TRUST FOR MANKIND 


In an address before the Association of Col- 
leges and Universties of the Pacific South- 
west, on the theme, “A Philosophy for the 
Liberal Arts College, in the Modern World,”! 
Professor Hartley Burr Alexander made this 
statement : 


“In counseling with students who come to me 
it is my custom to say something to this effect: 
‘When the liberal college has opened its doors 
to you and its donors have presented you with 
its privileges and gifts this is by no means pri- 
marily for your advantage as an individual, as 
John or as Mary; rather, it is for the sake of 
a society that vitally requires that there be con- 
tinuously in its body a group of minds endowed 
with the understandings which the college 
cherishes and develops. You as a private per- 
son, although as a human soul you are precious 
to us, are still not our first concern, but your 
mind as a custodian of the transmitted treasure 
of civilization is of every importance. The place 
you are given is a position of trust; it can be 
conferred upon few; so long as you are faithful 
to it you will be the object of every solicitude; 
but should you relax into any mere pursuit of 
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private advantage then another must take up the 
task, for without that treasure which only the 
living mind can preserve men must fail of their 
humanity. Therefore (I say) do not expect 
wealth or glory as the rewards of your enter- 
prise; be ready rather to sacrifice these and 
also good years of your life that you may be 
of those who most purely serve humanity in 
the purity of their devotion to what is undying 
in greatness of thought and nobility of achieve- 
ment even as the past has brought them forth 
and the future shall be guided by them’.” 


These two noble utterances give the key to 
the distinctive end of the liberal arts college— 
“to set forth the pattern of humanity and to 
proclaim ideals of living.” Toward the ac- 
complishment of this end, the department of 
religion shares responsibility. I say shares 
responsibility because clearly it is a mistake 
to assume that it is the exclusive function of 
the department of religon. When colleges 
act upon that assumption, the campus life 
suffers from a damaging dualism between the 
so-called spiritual and academic interests. And, 
in most cases, the spiritual objective shrinks 
from the noble proportions of a liberal ideal 
and becomes sectarian or narrowly evangeli- 
cal. The pursuit of this spiritual objective of 
the liberal arts college is a cooperative effort 
and lays responsibilities upon every depart- 
ment alike, including the administration and 
staff. It defines obligations that affect, not 
only the method and spirit of teaching, but the 
ethics of administration and the policies of 
the college throughout. Relaxing the objec- 
tive at any of these points will deflect the col- 
lege from its purpose. For more than being 
communicators of knowledge, they are senti- 
ment-forming agencies. And the unvoiced 
sentiments revealed through policies and ad- 
ministrative practices are often more expres- 
sive than the spoken praise of ideals that 
emanate from chapel halls and other public 
assemblies. 


Like other divisions of the college, the de- 
partment of religion has the responsibility of 
integrating its teaching program in this larger 
liberal arts enterprise. How is that to be 


accomplished? This raises the problem of the 
teacher’s ethical responsibility as teacher: Is 
he to communicate facts objectively, or is he 
to impart valuations as well? I suppose the 
truth is, he rarely communicates facts with- 
out imparting valuations of some sort. Com- 
municating facts with utmost care and impar- 
tiality is itself a value-giving procedure. It 
imparts the spirit of fairness and integrity, 
and the clean, cautious manner of a disciplined, 
scholarly mind. The moral value of this 
scholarly attitude cannot be over-estimated. 
It is, in fact, the spiritual influence which 
many students unwittingly carry with them 
from the classroom as their most cherished re- 
membrance. Valuation, then, is inevitable in 
the classroom procedure when teaching is per- 
formed according to scholarly standards of 
excellence. 

How can this procedure be further en- 
hanced and definitely related to the liberal arts 
objective? Simply by giving more attention 
to correlation of facts. One reason much of 
college and university teaching tends to im- 
pair what we might call the fabric of faith is 
that its procedure in communicating knowl- 
edge is largely analytical. Teaching becomes 
an accumulative process of picking the cul- 
tures of the world to pieces, leaving the stu- 
dents with a chaotic mass of interesting, but 
unrelated details. The effect of this procedure 
upon the students over a period of four years 
is to dissipate their sense of unity, to destroy 
for them the significance of cohesive tissues 
which make for patterned phenomena. I 
doubt if we can really estimate the full effect 
of this atomistic sort of learning which much 
of our specialized type of teaching imparts to 
young, sensitive minds. 

The evaluational approach to the facts of 
life is unitive-synthesizing. It undertakes to 
give order and related meaning to what other- 
wise might seem to be incoherent disorder or 
simply a succession of individual units. In 
one sense it is the reversal of the objective, 
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analytical, scientific method, as the laboratory 
employs it; yet no thoughtful person would 
agree that the scientific procedure rules out 
this comprehensive, organizational approach 
to insight, synthesizing the known facts. 

In communicating knowledge to the stu- 
dent, the teacher would greatly increase his 
effectiveness and illumine the student’s grop- 
ing if he were to undertake the synthesis of 
materials with which he deals, relating them, 
not only to each other, but to known facts be- 
yond his immediate field, to the end that the 
unitive insights might emerge. 

This point has particular significance for 
teaching the history of religion and for related 
courses, based upon its materials. In that 
connection, the remarks of Professor Charles 
Gray Shaw in his Trends of Civilization and 
Culture are pertinent: 


“The historical method followed in the study 
of Comparative Religion has not been such as 
to yield the greatest amount of religious value. 
That method has been an external] and historical 
rather than an internal and spiritual one. This 
has resulted in the separation of the world’s 
faiths in both space and time in such a way as 
to give sections of human history instead of the 
historical flux of spiritual life..... This has 
yielded an archaeology instead of a psychology 
of religion; it has given us the intellectual 
meaning of various oriental cults rather than 
the motifs operative within them , The 
spirit of religion can be appreciated when we 
observe the distinctive qualities of different 
faiths—the domestic character of Chinese wor- 
ship, the renunciatory form of Hindu faith, and 
the pietistic character of Biblical belief. It is 
this vital view of human history that has been 
lacking in the static science of Comparative 
Religion. It has given us cross sections of 
human belief instead of the linear development 
and historical trend.” pp.474-75. 


This emphasis is the natural result of his- 
torians of religion striving to make their study 
scientific—scientific in the analytical sense. 
Compared with earlier methods, the present 
procedure is an advance; but it has yet to 
develop a methodology that will integrate the 
facts discerned. It may be that this is out- 
side the realm of the historian of religion and 
belongs more properly to the philosopher of 
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religion. But there is always the danger that 
the philosopher, lured by the speculative pos- 
sibilities of metaphysical interest, may lose 
the empirical perspective. The philosopher of 
religion will deal with these materials. He needs 
the corrective, however, which only the histor- 
ian of religion, alert to the unitive implications 
of his materials, can give. 

In the teaching of religion in colleges where 
courses are oriented to the field of history of 
religion, this unitive approach is particularly 
imperative; else the factors essential to the 
liberal arts emphasis become obscured or lost 
from view. Hazardous as the procedure may 
be, effort should be made to apply it illuminat- 
ingly in all the courses given. 


III 

Apart from the method employed, however, 
the religious value of the content of the 
courses suggested is a matter to be considered. 
What may be expected in the way of motiva- 
tion from a course of study centered about 
the personalities, the literature, and the cults 
and creeds of the various religious cultures? 

A first point to observe is that the usual 
procedure in the historical study of religions 
may not give any helpful clue to this matter, 
for as we have noted, the purely analytical 
approach seems to communicate little or noth- 
ing of the devotional quality which, after all, is 
the cohesive element in all the great religious 
faiths. 

The conception of religious value is another 
factor of importance affecting a conclusion 
here. If it is narrowly conceived in terms of 
exclusive Christian interests, obviously such a 
study of the several religious cultures cannot 
be said to yield the desired motivation. The 
liberal arts objective and the narrowly defined 
evangelical interest are simply two mutually 
exclusive projections. Unless the church- 
related college is genuinely committed to the 
religious spirit conceived in broad human 
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terms, it cannot properly embrace such a pro- 
gram as we suggest. But neither, then, can 
it claim to be promoting the liberal arts ideal in 
education. I think this matter cannot be put 
too emphatically. And the more forthright 
we are in facing it, the clearer will be our 
educational procedure. 

A third factor to reckon with in this con- 
nection is that communicating the aspirational 
quality of many religious cultures is itself an 
undertaking that requires sensitivity and 
appreciative insight in the instructor, as well as 
some artistic ability in conveying it. 

If properly made available, however, the 
materials of such courses as have been sug- 
gested will carry their own elements of mo- 
tivation. Becoming acquainted, for example, 
with personalities like Ikhnaton, the Buddha, 
Socrates, Confucius, Augustine, and other im- 
pelling figures of Christian and non-Christian 
history, is indeed to meet humanity at high 
tide. Pondering the psalms and elevated prose 
of many ages and peoples cannot leave the 
springs of feeling and conduct unaffected. 
and however meaningless the creeds or codes, 
if one can be persuaded to follow procession 
after procession of men and women, acknowl- 
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edging, in their own terms and forms, the 
Reality they find supremely worthful, he 
cannot escape some growth in his own capacity 
for devotion. 

There are some things which grow most 
healthily when the aids or stimulus to growth 
are indirectly and subtly applied. The 
religious capacity is of this sort. The study 
of religion, if it is to motivate young people 
toward noble living, must do so through im- 
pelling environing influence, rather than 
through direct precepts or persuasion. The 
materials, themselves, assuming they are pre- 
sented with reasonable effectiveness and dis- 
cernment, must envelop them with the world 
of human values, must evoke in them the 
desire for things noble, and release in them, 
the creative urge to preserve and promote this 
human heritage. If the liberal arts college is 
effectively achieving its end, this motivation 
will be felt in all the departments of its work. 
The study of religion should certainly be an 
active influence toward this end. I am con- 
fident that such a program of study as has 
been outlined here will make just that con- 
tribution. 


Dr. TrupE Weiss RosMaARIN, The School of the Jewish Woman 


URING the last ten years an extensive 

and intensive adult education move- 

ment has developed in almost all 
civilized countries of the world. Ever grow- 
ing masses of men and women have been, 
and are, returning to school to acquire 
the knowledge which, for some reason or 
other, was inaccessible to them when they 
were boys and girls. This thirst for knowl- 
edge in millions of adults, here and abroad 
is, however, not altogether due to the 
partly voluntary and partly enforced leisure 


of our machine age. Those who have had 
occasion to observe the student bodies of adult 
educational institutes must have noticed the 
ardent and genuine craving for more knowl- 
edge which brings these men and women back 
to school. 

Both the aims and the methods of adult 
education differ considerably from _ those 
pursued by liberal arts and professional col- 
leges. Adult education does not aspire to 
provide professional training. There is neither 
the time for it, nor is there, as a rule, the 
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desire for it on the part of the students. In 
definition of the aims of adult education, in 
a very general way, one could say, that it 
strives to equip the student with that type of 
knowledge which will enable him to gain a 
better understanding of our world and the 
multifarious aspects of our life. 

Adult education supplies guidance for 
putting free time to an intelligent use and 
purpose. It assists grown-ups in finding desir- 
able outlets for their surplus energies which 
are not claimed by their regular occupations. 
It strives to develop their personality according 
to their innate needs and requirements. Many 
to whom their daily work does not afford full 
satisfaction are gaining a new outlook on life 
and a fresh zest for living due to the new 
interests acquired through adult educational 
activities. 

In many cases the actual knowledge 
acquired is of less value than the interest in 
things cultural thus awakened. This cultural 
curiosity is of immense importance for the 
development of the character, the personality 
and the many potential faculties and gifts 
dormant in the soul of every human being. 

What applies to general adult education is 
applicable also to Jewish adult education, only 
that here there are yet a number of additional 
factors to be taken into account. 

The Jews, as a distinct religious group, 
desire—as all other religious groups—to instill 
into those born within the fold the cultural 
heritage of their religion. Judaism could be 
defined as a ‘Religion of Learning,’ for no 
other element is stressed with so much em- 
phasis as the necessity “to know” how to be a 
Jew. The leaders of Judaism, throughout the 
ages, have never tired stressing that knowl- 
edge and understanding are the guides to the 
observance of the human and religious duties 
prescribed in the Divine law. Jewish education, 
therefore, is primarily a training of the soul 
and the intellect. The Jewish Community 
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regards the proper education and training of 
its young and its mature men and women as 
a holy duty not only from the Jewish point 
of view, but also from that of the country of 
which this community is a part. For since the 
Jews form a religious minority in every 
country, their religious character training is 
neglected, unless it is supplied by educational 
agencies of their own. 

Throughout the ages Jews have looked upon 
the education of their children as the most 
sacred religious duty. The Talmud contains 
numberless exhortations to parents, teachers 
and community officials to create proper 
facilities for the Jewish training of the young. 
The motive of this concern for proper Jewish 
training is the conviction that sincere worship 
of God presupposes “the knowledge of God,” 
the knowledge of His commandments, and the 
understanding and appreciation of that vast 
literature contained in the Bible, the Talmud 
and their hundreds of commentaries and sup- 
plements. 

However, the Jew was not exclusively con- 
cerned with the training of the young. It is 
part of the Jewish credo that if one neglects 
the study of the Torah one day one loses the 
knowledge of two days. Only a continued 
occupation with his religious literature can give 
the Jew the knowledge necessary for discharg- 
ing his duties to the world at large and to the 
Jewish community. 

Adult education was, therefore, always an 
integral part of Jewish community life. A 
large portion of the Synagogue services is 
devoted to Scriptural readings. Every year 
the Five Books of Moses and the Five Scrolls 
(Song of Songs, Ruth, Lamentations, Ec- 
clesiastes, Esther) are recited at the Syn- 
agogue services in an annually recurring 
cycle. In jaddition, many chapters of the 
Prophets are read as “The Prophetic Portion” 
at Saturday Services. Thus even those who 
do not partake of regular Jewish instruction 
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are bound to acquire a considerable amount 
of knowledge in the Bible by attending the 
religious services. For nearly two thousand 
years it was a hallowed custom among Jews 
to set aside a goodly number of hours of their 
day and night for the study of the Torah, in all 
its many implications and branches. During the 
time when the sages of the Talmud ministered 
in Israel, the peasants and laborers used to 
assemble during the “slack” seasons to listen 
to the discourses of the heads of the academies. 
And from among these lowly and_ simple 
people came quite a number of great Talmudic 
scholars. In addition to their spiritual and 
intellectual work, the majority of the Sages 
pursued a practical calling which yielded them 
the means of their livelihood, for the Talmud 
admonishes the teachers and Rabbis “not to 
utilize the Torah as their ax,” meaning that 
Jewish scholarship should be pursued not for 
gain which can be utilized in this world. It is 
a fact, that the greatest Jewish scholars never 
made a living of their learning, they worked 
hard as shoe-makers, smiths, peasants, wine- 
growers, etc., but they would have considered 
it as not in keeping with the dignity of Jewish 
scholarship and learning to translate them 
into terms of money and earthly goods. 
During the middle ages, and in many 
European countries today even, the Beth- 
ha-Midrash the House of Study was the 
general meeting place of the laborers, the petty 
traders, the big merchants and every member 
of the community, who, after their days work 
met on common ground and with the same 
aim: the study of the Divine law. This type 
of adult education was fostered by the Jews 
for almost two millenia. It is due to this 
interest in everything pertaining to their religion 
and their culture that the Jewish people sur- 
vived the many ordeals to which they were 
subjected in the many countries of their 
dispersion. They were occupied with the 
study of their past and so elated by the hopes 


for the future, that the present and its humili- 


ations and tortures could neither affect nor’ 


unbalance them. The knowledge of their 
history, the teachings of their sages, and the 
promises of their prophets gave to the Jews of 
the middle-ages, haunted and despised, sublime 
courage and self-respect. In rags, and pelted 
with the mud of the streets, they remained 
kings in their spiritual bearing, because of the 
firm conviction, acquired through study, that 
the sufferer, and not the torturer, is possessed 
of truly human dignity. Many are puzzled 
by the strange fact of the survival of the Jews. 
But the secret of their eternal youth is not a 
hidden charm—it is but the faithful adherence 
to their religious and spiritual heritage. 

Already in the Bible there are hundreds of 
passages stressing the study of the law and the 
knowledge of God. Learning precedes the 
Fear of God, as may be seen from the following 
passages culled at random from many more 
similar ones. “Assemble the people, the men 
and the women, and the little ones, and thy 
stranger that is within thy gates, that they may 
hear, and that they may learn, and fear the 
Lord, your God, and observe to do all the words 
of his law; and that their children, who have 
not known, may hear and learn to fear the 
Lord. ... (Dt. 31.126.) 

The observance of the divine command- 
ments presupposes their right ‘nowledge: 
“Hear, O Israel, the statutes and the ordi- 
nances which I speak in your ears this day, that 
ye may learn them, and observe them to do 
them.” (Dt. 5,1; comp, Dt. 4,1; Dt. 6,1) 
Therefore the teachings of these command- 
ments, upon which everything else religious 
hinges, is of great importance; “And ye shall 
teach them your children, talking of them, 
when thou sittest in thy house, and when thou 
walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, 
and when thou risest up”. (Dt. 11, 19) God 
Himself teaches man the proper understanding 
(Ps. 94,10), and the pious psalmist does not 
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beseech God to grant him piety, but he prays 
“guide me in Thy truth and teach me,” (Ps. 
25.5 comp. 119, 12,64,68,108.) 

A few passages from the Talmud will il- 
lustrate in what high regard study was held 
by the Sages. They believed that “study is 
more important than the building of the 
Temple and the offering of sacrifices,” (Meg. 
15; Erub 63) and declared that “A Gentile 
who studies the Torah is regarded as equal 
to the High Priest.” (Sanh. 59) 

They warned against postponing study: 
“Do not say, ‘I shall study all when I shall 
have time.’ Perhaps you will never have 
time.” (Ethics of the Fathers, 2). God him- 
self grieves over those who neglect study: 
“For two classes of men God weeps daily: 
for those who can afford to study and don’t 
do it, and for those who are too poor, but 
study nevertheless. (Hagiga 5). They believed 
that “Only he who studies is truly free,” 
(Ethics of the Fathers, 6), and warned against 
wasting time that should be devoted to study: 
“When two sit together and do not discuss mat- 
ters of the Torah, they are scornful. How- 
ever when they occupy themselves with the 
Torah, the Divine spirit dwells in their midst.” 
(Ethics of the Fathers, 3). 

To these sayings could be added many more 
expressing the same mood. However, the 
demand for more learning has not remained a 
mere wish, but was, and is being translated, 
into practice in thousands of Jewish Houses of 
Study in all parts of the World. Every 
synagogue in Europe, and most of the Houses 
of Worship in this country, maintain schools 
for young and the grown-up congregants in 
which the essentials of Judaism, as a religion 
and as a culture, are taught. 

While these study circles conducted under 
congregational auspices or sponsored by 
philanthropic, political or cultural organiza- 
tions have been in existence in this country 
since the Jewish communities possessed any 


type of organization to speak of, the modern 
Jewish adult education movement is of 
relatively recent origin. It has developed in the 
wake of the general adult education move- 
ment. A recent inquiry (s. Ben M. Edidin, 
Jewish Education, Jan.-March, 1935) shows 
that about six years ago there existed not 
even ten institutes of Jewish adult education 
in this country, whereas today there are more 
than thirty such schools. Most of them are 
affiliated with Synagogues, Jewish Centers 
and Y.W.H. Associations. This, however, 
does not include the study circles and courses 
conducted at many Synagogues and by various 
Jewish organizations that endeavor to provide 
educational facilities for their members. Al- 
though these smaller educational enterprises 
lack, as a rule, the organizational facilities of 
the regular schools of Jewish adult education, 
their achievements should not be underesti- 
mated. They provide instruction for tens of 
thousands to whom the adult schools are 
inaccessible. 

The success with which some of these in- 
stitutes have met is very encouraging, from 
the point of view of the number of students 
enrolled, as well as from that of the quality 
of the student material. The student body of 
the institutes of Jewish study is preponderate- 
ly feminine, which is also the case of general 
adult educational schools, and is due to the 
fact that women are increasingly becoming the 
bearers of American culture, since men are 
too much engrossed in their business interests. 
Besides, industry is constantly putting out 
labor-saving devices for the kitchen and house, 
thus giving women more time for leisure 
activities. 

The character of the average student 
material of Jewish adult educational institutes 
is almost everywhere the same. Taking the 
School of the Jewish Woman in New York, 
one of the largest schools in the country, as 
an example we find that the age of its students 
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ranges from 18 to 61 years, the average 
student being about 29 years old. The follow- 
ing professions have been given by students: 
Elementary School teacher, High School teach- 
er, Lawyer, Physician, Registered Nurse, Mid- 
wife, Artist, Musician, Designer, Journalist, 
Book-keeper, Accountant, Secretary, Clerical 
Worker, Saleslady, Seamstress, Shop Worker, 
Housewife, College-Student. The majority of 
the students were born in this country and 
never received any Jewish schooling. 

Although interesting and wholesome from 
the social point of view, such a mixed student 
body imposes a difficult task upon the in- 
structors to find an approach equally suited 
to the young lady with an M. A. or an M. D. 
degree and the middle-aged house wife. 

The curriculum of the schools of Jewish 
adult education comprises as a rule Hebrew, 
Jewish History, Bible Customs and Cere- 
monies, History of Hebrew Literature, Jewish 
Philosophy, Comparative Religion, Jewish 
Music and Jewish Art. Some schools offer 
lecture courses only, whereas others stress 
study-courses, requiring homework and out- 
side reading. 

Hebrew is usually taught in the conversa- 
tional method. According to the knowledge 
of the students, there are classes for Beginners, 
Intermediate and Advanced Students. 

Hebrew usually occupies the most prominent 
place in Jewish adult educational institutions, 
because of the tendency to present the sources 
of Judaism in the original. The Zionist 
movement and the revival of Hebrew in 
Palestine also add to the zeal with which 
Hebrew is studied in these Schools. Naturally, 
the type of student material and the specific 
aims of Jewish adult education call for a 
different approach to the study of Hebrew 
than that employed in Theological Colleges 
and Universities. But as far as the practical 
results obtained are concerned, the students 
who learn Hebrew without the aids—or shall 


we say complications—of comparative Semitic 
grammar usually are better founded in the 
application of Hebrew grammar and _ the 
practical usage of the language than those 
who have had the facilities of ultra scientific 
instruction. Although students of Theological 
Colleges may have a better grounding in the 
theory of the Hebrew language and grammar, 
when it comes to the actual understanding of 
a Bible chapter in the original, students of 
adult institutes where Hebrew is taught will 
tackle the practical problem of understanding 
the text with greater ease than many a philo- 
logically trained young man and woman. This, 
of course, is not meant as a quip against the 
scientific study of Hebrew and Semitics, which 
will always remain a prerequisite of the 
properly schooled theologian. 

Jewish history is taught in survey form, 
whereby the three thousand years of history 
are either surveyed in a one year or a two 
year course. Since the instruction in the class 
room, is supplemented by reading assignments, 
the students who take such a survey course in 
Jewish history acquire a considerable amount 
of knowledge, in addition to guidance for 
further study and reading. 

I assume that as Biblical Instructors you 
will be interested in how Bible is taught in 
schools of Jewish adult education. According 
to the students, knowledge in Hebrew, the text 
is either read in Hebrew or in English. In the 
Hebrew Bible courses a certain book of the 
Canon is being read and either translated into 
English, or, if the knowledge of the students 
is adequate, explained in Hebrew. Since the 
aim of Bible study in Jewish adult educational 
schools is to acquaint the students with this 
oldest document of Judaism and to awaken in 
them an appreciation for the intrinsic religious 
and literary elements in the Bible, literary 
criticism of the text does not enter at all into 
the curriculum. On difficult passages the 
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Jewish Bible commentaries of the middle-ages 
are consulted. 

Since a right appreciation and understand- 
ing of the Bible is impossible without the 
knowledge of the times and the environment 
in which the Biblical books originated, the 
history and the civilizations of the countries 
with whom the ancient Hebrews stood in 
contact are part of the instruction in Bible. 

In the English Bible department it has been 
found more expedient to read the Bible ac- 
cording to topical arrangements instead of 
book by book. Some of the topics which are 
followed up throughout the entire Canon are: 
“God,” “The Idea of Justice,” “The Ideal of 
Social Justice,” “The Idea of Peace,” and 
similar topics that are of interest to modern 
people who are eager to find analogies to the 
problems of our age in the Bible. 

Courses in “Jewish Customs and Ceremon- 
ies” and “Jewish Religion” aim to give the 
students a knowledge of and an appreciation 
for the religious tenets and ceremonies in 
which Judaism is translated into livable forms. 
In such courses the general religious element is 
always stressed and the similarities between 
Judaism and other great religions are traced 
and historically analyzed. 

To advanced students, institutes of Jewish 
adult education offer instruction in Jewish 
Philosophy, where the cosmopolitan signif- 
icance of the philosophical systems of the 


Jewish philosophers is stressed. For such 
students there are also offered specialized 
courses in Hebrew Literature and seminaries 
in History and Talmud. 

To these basic courses there are then added 
classes in arts and crafts, stressing, of course, 
the Jewish angle, and also courses in general 
cultural subjects. 

Although the aim of the Jewish adult 
education is to awaken in adolescent and adult 
Jews an interest in and an appreciation for the 
ancient culture of their people, all instruction 
has to be related in one way or another to the 
problems of the general cultural world of 
which the Jew is part. Jewish adult educational 
schools are not training schools for Rabbis and 
religious instructors, they are, as the tens of 
thousands of adult educational institutions 
that have during the last few years sprung up 
in all parts of this country, first and last, 
cultural centers where adults are offered in- 
struction and guidance in everything pertain- 
ing to the history, the teachings and the contri- 
butions to the world at large of the religious 
community into which they were born. Thus 
Jewish adult educational schools hope to help 
in the making of better Jews, and since the 
ethical-religiously trained individual becomes 
of necessity a better man, these institutes 
hope to add to the number of better citizens 
that are being sent out in ever larger numbers 
from the sectarian and non-sectarian adult 
schools in this country. 


An Experiment with Elective Courses 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH ELECTIVE COURSES 
Pror. Pau J. Braistep, Mount Hermon School 


we of Mount Hermon School who have 

been directly concerned with it are 
quite conscious of its experimental character. 
As an experiment it is quite young and is still 
in progress. Various features of the effort will 
require much more trial before any final judg- 
ment of its effectiveness can be made. Even if 
the general plan should prove useful, it will 
require verification in a number of other sit- 
uations different from ours. With so much 
still to be learned about the most effective 
ways of teaching religion to modern prepara- 
tory school youth, perhaps a report on even a 
small experiment is- justified here. 

Various factors more or less peculiar to 
Mount Hermon School have had a definite 
bearing upon this work. Chief among these are 
the location of the school and the ideals which 
have shaped its educational program. The 
school is located in the country ten miles from 
the nearest large town. It is situated on an 
estate of twelve hundred acres overlooking 
the Connecticut valley. To a very large degree 
we are a self-sustaining community. Each 
student takes part in the manual work program 
ten hours a week in addition to his college 
preparatory studies. Students are of prepara- 
tory school age with the exception of about 
one hundred who are High School graduates 
seeking further training for a number of 
reasons. Their experience of religion and 
knowledge about religion vary all the way from 
the relatively few who know nothing at all 
about the Bible, and who have never opened 
it or read in it, on to those who know so much 
about it that they have definite views on 
religion to expound. It is this isolated com- 
munity, combining both manual work and col- 
lege preparatory work, in which we must ex- 
periment. 


T HIS is the report of an experiment, and 


And we have a quite definite view as to the 
place of religion in the curriculum. Through 
fifty years of the school’s life instruction in the 
Bible has played a central and important part in 
the curriculum. This work has varied greatly 
from the early days when the department of 
Bible became a theological and semi-profes- 
sional department of studies. Later it became 
a department of English Bible illustrating a 
response, albeit a late response, to general 
trend. More recently the department has 
become in effect a department of religion. At 
the center of our thinking about curriculum 
we place the student, and we want to develop 
curriculum offerings and practices so that the 
student’s growth will be most wisely furthered. 
We believe that religion is concerned with 
living, and that its sphere is co-extensive with 
the life of the community. But we do not think 
of religion as simply ethics, personal or social, 
however closely associated they are in ex- 
perience. And we do not want to limit 
religious instruction merely to facts of history 
and theology, as permanently important as 
these are. We think of the sphere of religion, 
then, as inclusive rather than exclusive, with 
its deepest spring of life in a _ gradually 
developed fellowship in purpose and life with 
the living creative Spirit of God. Obviously, 
therefore, religious instruction cannot be 
adequate if confined to the classroom, even 
when this is supplemented with chapel and 
other activities and opportunities. There must 
somehow be developed spheres for active par- 
ticipation in the ever developing religious life 
and experience of the school. We think, or 
tend now to think, of the curriculum as op- 
portunity related to this end, that is, opportun- 
ity for students to find assistance in cultivating 
various aspects of religious experience with 
the acquisition of attitudes and appreciations 
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of values involved. Such has been our ideal. 
We still have a long way to go before it will 
be substantially implemented in practice. It 
is in pursuit of this ideal that we have, in 
addition to newer offerings within the regular 
curriculum structure, added another dimension 
to the curriculum of the Bible Department by 
offering students various elective courses. 

With this much of the general situation in 
mind, therefore, let me try to state our problem 
more specifically, indicate the method which 
we have adopted to meet the problem, and 
then I will try to estimate what we have 
experienced of success and failure during the 
early stages of the experiment. 


The Problem Stated 

Three specific aspects of our general prob- 
lem have forced themselves upon us again and 
again. The first, is, How can the classroom 
instruction in religion be related to other 
aspects of the school’s program of religious 
nurture? There has been a tendency for our 
department to carry on its work in a separate 
compartment quite apart from the other 
religious efforts of the school. Oftentimes 
this has accentuated rather than minimized the 
differences of approach, and has tended to 
lead many students to feel that religion was 
primarily a matter for discussion and thought, 
if not exclusively so. At the same time we 
have been concerned to maintain standards of 
respectable scholarship and serious endeavor 
in the department’s work. Therefore we have 
wanted to find some means of relating the 
work of the Bible Department to the other 
specifically religious activities of the school, 
and at the same time maintain standards 
which would command the respect of students 
and faculty. I am not thinking only of the 
chapel services, and informal devotional 
groups, but the International Club and our 
very active and effective Social Problems 
Club. How could all these activities be 
related to one another so that they would each 


one make its maximum contribution to the 
nurture of each participating student. A 
second aspect of the general problem arises 
from the emergence of specialized interests of 
students. We have frequently been impressed 
with the fact that individual students and some- 
times small groups of students manifest inter- 
ests in various religious movements and ex- 
periences, interests which cannot adequately be 
followed up within the regular, and more 
general classroom work. There are always a 
few students, for instance, who are interested 
in the influence of religion upon art, or upon 
music, or who have become interested in 
some aspect of religion among non Christians. 
The latter may vary from curiosity about some 
spectacular feature of some religion as for 
example the Indian fire-walkers, on to the 
more significant beliefs and practices of higher 
forms of ethical and spiritual religion. A 
very active interest in social and economic 
problems and the relation of religious truth 
and experience to them reflects in these days 
the life and conflict of our generation in a way 
too obvious to all of us to need further com- 
ment here. I suppose that it is a common 
thing for preparatory school boys everywhere 
to respond with active interest to a _ vast 
number of things, but that only a few of these 
interests strike deep into their life. It is 
those interests which become in some degree 
more enduring which we have particularly in 
mind. 
I 

And we have hoped, not without reason, 
that these luminous points of active interest 
might prove to become growing points in 
religious experience and interest. In the third 
place we have a large number of students who 
are only slightly interested in anything of an 
academic nature, but who are keen for any 
form of activity. This aspect of adolescent 
life is more than commonly accentuated at 
Mount Hermon because we have so many 
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students who are attracted by our manual work 
program, and who are only secondarily inter- 
ested in college preparation, or not really 
interested in it at all. The presence of this 
group of students has accentuated our desire 
to find some definite form for expressional 
activity of a religious nature. 

Our problem, therefore has been to cor- 
relate the work of the Bible department with 
other aspects of school life, and to do this in 
so far as possible in response to student 
interests, and with a strong emphasis upon 
activities which may be thought of as ex- 
pressional activities. 


II 
The Plan Evolved For Meeting This Problem 


It was finally decided to try to meet these 
needs of students by expanding the curriculum 
with the introduction of elective courses, called 
Expressional Electives, to distinguish them 
from purely study electives. It is interesting 
to note in passing that there have been elective 
offerings in the past at Mt. Hermon. For 
instance at one time a course was offered to 
train Y.M.C.A. secretaries, evidently a response 
to a felt need at that time. But it was largely 
a theoretical training which was offered. These 
expressional electives were opened to junior 
and senior students who had completed two of 
the four years normally required in religion. 
Students were to be assured that if this new 
work was substituted for regular classes in 
religion the standard of the work would be 
maintained at the level expected in other de- 
partments and in other courses in the Bible 
Department. But, in addition, the courses 
were opened to a larger group of students 
who, because of personal interest, might want 
to take part in these various activities in 
addition to their regular courses in the depart- 
ment. The ordinary administrative require- 
ments, attendance, grading etc., were relaxed 
for all with the exception that those who were 


doing the work for graduation credit were to 
be checked by the instructor personally, and 
assurance given to the Director of Scholar- 
ship that the work has been satisfactorily 
done. The groups gathered, usually, once a 
week as a seminar for consultation and reports. 
Each member was expected to work on some 
aspect of the general group project, or on some 
project of his own choosing reporting from 
time to time to the group. Each member 
would have frequent consultations with the 
instructors in charge of the group to which 
he belonged. The general administration of 
these courses was directed by the Bible Depart- 
ment in cooperation with the Director of 
Scholarship and the Headmaster. Each group 
was in charge of two instructors, one chosen 
from the staff of the Bible Department and 
one other instructor from the school. Two 
students from the group were assistants to the 
instructors. 

Because of the nature of the work, and its 
experimental character general areas of 
inquiry and activity were offered rather than 
specific topics. Thus four general areas were 
offered as electives: The first was called, The 
Christian World Movement. It was designed 
for students who had manifested some interest 
in the worldwide expansion of Christianity. 
Such interests as the contact of Christianity 
with peoples of other faiths, or the application 
of Christian ideals to the sphere of interna- 
tional life, or the meaning of Christian ethics 
for society generally were all included in this 
general area. But it was also felt that all 
these interests concern problems which are 
inherently related and that the varied interests 
could profitably be pursued together. This 
group finally divided into two groups partially 
because of excess of numbers and partially 
because there was a real division of interests. 
A number were interested in a somewhat ex- 
tended study of other religions, and the 
others were interested in the application of 
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Christian ideals to different aspects of social 
life. This will be referred to again for it 
developed into a definite change of policy. The 
second area was called, Community Relations. 
A number of requests had come from Pastors 
and others in nearby communities for assist- 
ance in their young people’s work or their 
regular church services. For instance one 
man wanted a group of students to come and 
play games with his boys and open to them 
larger visions of life. Another man wanted 
a group to come and conduct special services 
for his young people, and for the church. We 
knew that some students were interested in 
this sort of activity, hence we undertook to 
offer guidance for the work. Students were 
to solicit and receive requests for such services, 
to unitedly prepare programs of a wide variety, 
and finally to carry them through in the 
various centers. This group eventually became 
one of the largest and most active of all. 

A third area of interest was called Worship 
Services. This was designed to meet the oft 
expressed interests of some students in the 
development of worship experiences. And it 
was also hoped that any emerging activity 
might help to make worship experiences bet- 
ter understood and hence more generally effec- 
tive among students on the campus. It was hoped 
that the general situation on the campus would 
be studied, and that the group would undertake 
to prepare plans for worship services of varied 
kinds. It was further hoped that this would 
afford an opportunity for faculty and students 
to cooperatively mould the worship of the 
community. It was thought that this group 
even more than others would be a group of 
seekers, seekers who had experienced some- 
thing of the value of worship and were seeking 
both more rich experiences themselves and 
more general appreciation of such experiences. 

The fourth area was called Student Christ- 
ian Movement and Campus Relations. This 
was designed for any students who might want 


to explore other campus relationships and by 
study of the history of Student Christian 
Movements seek methods by which to meet 
the problems which emerged. 

Other areas might have been suggested, but 
these seemed the most obvious areas for ex- 
periment in our community life. A community 
located in a city or near large industrial plants 
might have emphasised some things which 
were only suggested by these groups, and so 
on. It was hoped that such offerings, 
following interests as they emerged, and con- 
centrating on problems as they were recog- 
nized, and pursued in full freedom would 
enrich our school life and the experience of 
every student cooperating in this endeavor. 


An Early Appraisal 

To appraise the first experience of this work 
is perhaps not as easy for us who have been 
concerned with it throughout, as for some of 
you who have been raising questions through- 
out this report. But there are several observa- 
tions of modified success and obvious failure 
which I can point out briefly. First, however, 
let me give you some impression of the unex- 
pected response which came from the student 
body when the offerings were made known. 
Nearly one half the student body applied to 
be admitted to one or another of the courses. 
Eventually one hundred and fifty-eight were 
admitted, that is, 29 per cent of the student 
body of the school. About fifty per cent of 
this group elected the work in addition to the 
regular courses in religion. The others quali- 
fied to take the work in place of their regular 
Bible classes. This fact of trying to combine 
in one group students motivated by different 
aims, and hence willing to do very different 
types of work set our first serious problem. 
How could we adequately direct activity for 
students doing this work in place of their 
regular work, and hence able to devote moft 
time to it, and be absolutely fair to them in 


point of scholarship, and at the same time 
carry along a group who were quite informally 
following an interest and whose schedules or 
inclination limited their efforts quite seriously? 
Our best lead so far for a solution of this 
problem has been to try to lead the latter 
group, that is, those who have a more casual 
interest into various other campus groups such 
as the Social Problems Club. This we hope 
will make it possible to do more consistent 
work with the remaining group. You have 
already guessed that a number of students 
elected this work in hopes that they would 
escape rigorous requirements of the depart- 
ment. And I trust that this is not a phenomenon 
of our school alone. We found a number who 
were seeking escape. Some of them were very 
disappointed when they recognized the serious 
intentions which informed the groups, and 
dropped back into the routine work of the 
other classes. Some followed through the 
year and returned to take up the work of 
classes where they left off. And some others 
found here stimulus which awakened interests 
which they had little suspected, and took an 
active part in the work. 

The degree of consistency of work and the 
amount of actual expressional activity achieved 
has varied greatly in the different groups. 
Some illustrations of what was attempted may 
be suggestive. The group concerned with 
Community Relations conducted fourteen pro- 
grams off campus in which one hundred and 
three students took part, some speaking, some 
singing, others arranging for engagements and 
so on. The group kept reports from its 
advisors and from the leaders in the com- 
munities visited. It was reported to us that 
these visits were most appreciated by isolated 
rural communities where opportunities are 
strictly limited. The Music Department of the 
school and a number of faculty members 
cooperated in different programs. Of course 
the attraction of off campus experiences drew 
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many students to this group. But when we 
have made all exceptions there was a con- 
siderable number who took an active part and 
made definite and continuous contribution to 
the various projects. Our general conclusion 
from this experience was that another year we 
would be well advised to concentrate in certain 
specially chosen localities and try methods 
there, more intensively. Requests for such 
services still come to us. (During the current 
year this activity has been at a standstill, since 
we have been campused by scarlet fever 
quarantine, and unwelcome as visitors. But 
the group is prepared to continue this work 
as soon as the new year brings us together 
again. ) 

A number of individual projects was 
worked out by members of the group known as 
The Christian World Movement, among which 
I will mention especially a plan for campus 
peace education throughout the school year. This 
plan represented a considerable amount of 
study and thought and has been used as a 
guide in developing the peace education of 
the campus. The task of assigning responsi- 
bility for the programs has been shared by 
the International Club and other campus groups 
together with the student who worked most 
continuously on the project. I think it may 
be said that his plan would not have been 
developed by the student concerned unless he 
had been allowed the time necessary for doing 
so, and it was the relaxed curriculum require- 
ments which made this possible. And it is 
significant that the execution of part of the 
plan involved cooperative efforts on the part 
of a recognized campus interest group, in this 
case the International Club. 

The Worship Services group made a survey 
of campus attitudes to the different worship 
experiences, and features of the chapel pro- 
gram, and reported their findings to the other 
groups. Some effort was made to develop 
programs for worship services but general use 
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of such services and others which may be 
developed await other developments within 
the school life. This group has been tempo- 
rarily disbanded, but it is fully expected that it 
will resume its work at some later date. Those 
students who participated derived benefits 
from the experience and would wish to con- 
tinue it. There appears to be real promise of 
cooperative enrichment of worship in the com- 
munity by this approach to the problems 
involved. 


Ill 


These illustrations will suggest something of 
what was attempted. One must recall that 
this is a preparatory school setting, and limits 
of time are more rigid because of the work 
program of the school. Adequate time for 
such activity programs to develop will 
probably not be achieved until other curriculum 
adjustments are effected within the school. 
It can be easily understood that students doing 
full college preparatory work and ten hours 
manual work in addition and following sports 
and other so-called “extra-curricular” interests 
have little time for such activities as outlined. 


Some of the more urgent problems raised 
for us by this experiment may be mentioned. 
What should be the relationship of ‘these 
Expressional Elective courses in the Bible 
Department to the more informal and casual 
Interest Groups and Clubs? Should activity 
electives be offered as substitutes for advanced 
students only or should students be allowed to 
elect them at any time during their school life 
when interest develops? How can we provide 
a system flexible enough so that students may 
move freely into this work, and yet maintain 
a standard of serious effort which will con- 
tinue to command the loyalty and respect of 
our Director of Scholarship and the Faculty 
and win, if possible, credit for college entrance? 


How far can we proceed with this experiment 
before other readjustments are made in the 
school’s curriculum practices which involve of 
necessity the regular courses offered by the 
Bible Department? What should be the 
relationship between these expressional elec- 
tives and the regular courses of instruction 
offered by the Department? 

One major decision formed on the basis 
of our first year’s experience was to differ- 
entiate those electives which have study and 
inquiry as a main concern, and those which 
have activity and projects as a main interest. 
Many of the projects suggested illustrate the 
sort of project visualized for the expressional 
courses. But we want to afford opportunity 
for students to explore the relationships of 
religion and art, or music, and the different 
world religions, or any one of them, or some 
practice common to them. In India some of 
this work could be done as we used to do it 
by visitation to temples, Mosques, and other 
places of worship or study. In America, for 
the most part, we are confined to study and 
inquiry. Thus we have come to the tentative 
conclusion, that we will want to offer elective 
courses in which small groups of students may 
receive guidance in pursuit of these and similar 
interests. Thus we project two types of elec- 
tive courses. You can easily see that this work 
is still in an early stage, and that there are very 
serious problems involved for us and for the 
school. But I am sure that my colleagues will 
agree with me in feeling that, however 
slight the actual results so far, there is promise 
of real usefulness in this direction. 


Let me close where I began: This is the 
report of an experiment and we are quite 
conscious of its experimental character. Any 
assistance which any of you can offer from 
similar endeavors will be welcomed by us at 
any time. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE HEBREW LITERARY GENIUS: An 
Interpretation. Being an Introduction to 
the Reading of the Old Testament. Duncan 
B. Macdonald. Princeton University Press, 
1933. XXIV-227 pp. $3.50. 


THE HEBREW PHILOSOPHICAL GEN- 
IUS: A _ Vindication. Duncan B. Mac- 
donald. Princeton University Press, 1936. 
XII-155 pp. $2.50. 

In two fascinating volumes Professor Mac- 
donald not only sets forth his understanding of 
the Old Testament, but takes issue with the 
current interpretations of the literature and 
thought of the ancient Hebrews. In so doing 
he anticipates attack from two distinct groups, 
the professional critics and the pious readers 
of the Scriptures. It seems fairly obvious that 
both classes will find much to shock them in 
the two volumes, but the shock may be of 
benefit to both. 

In his reading of the Old Testament as 
literature, the author, wiping the slate clean of 
all the critical investigation of the last century, 
goes back to Bishop Robert Lowth’s De Sacra 
Poesi Hebraeorum (1753) and to Johann Gott- 
fried Herder’s Vom Geist der habréischen 
Poesie (1782) for inspiration and guidance. 
Behind literature he seeks the philosophy of a 
race, and finds that the thoughts and emotions 
that produced the Old Testament are those of 
the Arabs, both ancient and modern. In fact 
the only difference between Arabs and Hebrews 
is in their conceptions of Allah and Jehovah, 
respectively. The Old Testament is the spon- 
taneous expression of the life and character of 
the Hebrews and is dominated by the character 
of Jehovah as they conceived it. All Old 
Testament poetry is lyrical, for story-telling 
was in prose; philosophy and prophecy are the 


other two forms of “dynamic” literature among 
the Hebrews. 

Hebrew philosophy, as more fully discussed 
in the second volume, is a genuine product of 
the Hebrew mind. The author has no patience 
with those who assert that the Israelites were 
incapable of philosophical thought, or with 
those that discover Greek influence in Prov- 
erbs, Job, Ecclesiastes, or Ecclesiasticus. In 
addition to these “wisdom” books, others like 
Genesis, Jonah, and some Psalms are said to be 
products of the Hebrew philosophical genius. 
The great problems of Hebrew philosophy 
center around Jehovah, who was conceived at 
the same time as a person and as the absolute, 
and His relations with man. By the side of 
“the Absolute as Personality” there arose the 
conception of Reason (hochmd, sophia, wis- 
dom) as a person present at the creation of the 
world, known to Jehovah but not produced by 
him: Reason determined the very structure of 
the physical world. The militant opposition to 
these notions about Reason on the part of the 
pious, led to the canonization of Ecclesiastes, 
the book in which the rationalization of nature 
was discarded in favor of the old doctrine of 
the absolute control of God over the world. 
But notwithstanding the attack of Ecclesiastes 
(the greatest of Hebrew philosophers), Reason 
remained one of the most fruitful conceptions 
in Hebrew philosophy. 


Harvard University Robert H. Pfeiffer 


A HISTORY OF RELIGION IN THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Max Lohr. Scrib- 
ners, 1936. IX-192 pp. $2.00. 

This is one among a number of rather use- 
ful handbooks on the Old Testament which 
have been published recently. The author’s in- 
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terpretations run along conventional lines for 
the most part, and he does not give space to 
critical problems, but assumes the general point 
of view of the last generation. In the biblio- 
graphy there appear only two books which were 
written since the World War. There are some 
interesting specimens of “translation English”, 
and two or three sentences which are quite un- 
intelligible. 

With these limitations, the book is a com- 
petent and conveniently arranged study of the 
developing religion of Israel. It is divided into 
the usual periods, and these are sub-divided into 
sections, 38 in all, which are consecutively 
numbered throughout the book, making it easy 
for a reader to get the proper perspective. The 
author is deeply religious in tone and outlook. 
A penetrating insight is exhibited here and 
there, especially in the closing essays, the one 
on ethical and religious ideals being note- 
worthy. 

The author’s chief efforts at making a con- 
tribution to his subject are perhaps to be 
found: first, in his discussion of the religion 
of the patriarchs (called sometimes arch-pat- 
riarchs) where he points out that each of the 
three had his own “protective” deity, and that 
later Yahweh was equated with these three 
gods; and secondly, in the phenomenon of 
ecstasy among the early prophets. On this 
topic there is a suggestive discussion of some 
length. 

Elbert C. Lane 
Hartford Theological Seminary 


THE APOCRYPHA. R. H. Malden. Ox- 
ford University Press, 1936. 95 pp. $1.50. 
Thinking that the omission of the Apocry- 

phal books from editions of the Bible is a real 

loss to English-speaking Christianity, Dr. 

Malden, Dean of Wells Cathedral, devoted his 

Lenten lectures in 1936 to an exposition of 

these books. The present small volume con- 

tains these lectures. Besides three chapters 


dealing with brief descriptions of the contents 
of the Apocryphal books (arranged according 
to types of literature), the book contains three 
chapters on the relation of the “Deutero- 
canonical” books to the canonical Old Testa- 
ment; the Dispersion and its influence on re 
ligion; the nature and growth of the Greek 
Bible. 

The treatment of the various aspects of the 
so-called “Intertestament Period” is brief, but 
rests on sound and accurate scholarship. 
Fuller study is suggested by frequent refer- 
ence to larger works on the subjects dealt with. 
The reviewer wishes that the religious situa- 
tion and influences of the period under treat- 
ment had been amplified in an additional 
chapter on the development of the religious 
groupings, attitudes and beliefs, so important 
for an understanding of the New Testament. 
Haverford College J. W. Flight 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Adam Fahling. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, 
Missouri, 1936. XXIX-742 pp. 

This book by the Reverend Adam Fahling, 
a Lutheran pastor in Detroit and a graduate 
of Concordia Theological Seminary, is 
“dedicated to the Christian pastor, teacher, and 
student who seeks, but can not always quickly 
find, detailed, authentic, satisfactory, scrip- 
tural, and collateral information on the life 
of Christ.” These words are well chosen. The 
information given is “detailed.” The book runs 
to 742 pages. “Collateral” information is 
given abundantly, and much of it is interesting 
and even important. The whole work will 
be found “authentic,” “satisfactory,” and 
“scriptural” by those who share the author’s 
point of view. 

That point of view is made clear at the 
outset. The Preface (p.v) contains the 
statement: “The book is written from the 
standpoint of a believer. The existence of 
miracles, the verbal inspiration and the inter- 
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pretation of Holy Scriptures according to the 
intended sense of the holy writers, are taken 
for granted, for which no apologies are 
offered. This is not done in ignorance of the 
many charges of inaccuracy raised against the 
statements of Holy Writ, but rather with the 
knowledge that the charges cannot be success- 
fully maintained.” 

These words disarm criticism. Certain 
features of the book, as for example, the 
recognition of Old Testament prophecies of 
Jesus, miracles, etc., etc. are to be recognized 
as in harmony with the author’s clearly an- 
nounced viewpoint. The reviewer says so 
much, not to criticize, but as a guide to the 
reader as to what may be expected. 


The evidences of painstaking and scholarly 
work are many. The author has not spared 
himself. He has labored hard, although 
undoubtedly lovingly, at his task. He has had 
no fears that a “life” of Jesus might not be 
possible. He knows no “synoptic problem.” 
The first three gospels are independent of 
each other (p. 6). The fourth gospel is by 
John the Apostle and is, of course, equally 
authentic and trustworthy with the other three 
(p. 8). With this conviction he sets himself 
first of all to the preparation of a harmony of 
the four gospels. This was revised again and 
again before the actual writing of the book 
began. This harmony appears on pp. xix to 


xxix. 


All through the work and especially in the 
appendices the author shows evidences of a 
great interest in the puzzling problems of 
genealogy and chronology. Even though this 
reviewer (and many of the readers) cannot 
always follow him in his conclusions, it is 
impossible to withhold the praise which is due 
for the amount of work which he has given to 
these minute and difficult problems. In con- 
clusion: for those readers who can accept the 
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author’s point of view this great work will be 
found helpful and illuminating. 

Western College Ralph K. Hickok. 
JOHN DEFENDS THE GOSPEL. Ernest 

Cadman Colwell. Willett, Clark and 

Company, 1936. 168pp. $1.50. 

This is a startling book. One is almost 
ready to challenge the ancient sage of Israel 
who said that there is nothing new under the 
sun. This treatment of the Fourth Gospel 
comes as near to being that new thing as any- 
thing that has come to the attention of the 
present reviewer. Conclusions are presented 
—always with adequate documentation from 
primary sources—that leave the reader with 
that helpless feeling which the unexpected 
often engenders. After he has recovered from 
the first onslaught and begins to look around 
he may wonder why no one has ever thought 
to adopt Professor Colwell’s method before. 
For the author works from two directions: 
the hostile criticisms that the second-century 
enemies of Christianity were wont to bring 
against it and the changes in the Synoptic 
picture of Jesus that this gospel presents. The 
coincidences between the criticisms and the 
changed picture of Jesus are striking. 

There are some surprising omissions in this 
treatment. Certain features like the Logos, 
the sacramentarianism of this gospel, the 
heresies, within the early church, notably 
docetism, are all conspicuous by their almost 
total absence. The Logos, once the central 
note in Johannine criticism, then a bridge 
between Jewish and Greek worlds of thought 
now becomes “the most common and far- 
reaching perversion of the Gospel in present- 
day study. ” Instead we have proof positive 
that Jesus was not a magician, nor a Baptist, 
nor a Jew, nor a man; he was not the friend 
of sinners, nor was he a criminal. Further- 
more Christianity was neither a superstition 
nor a revolutionary movement. The method 
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of John is still the method of allegory but the 
audience is a minority group of patriotic, 
fairly cultured people with a definitely anti- 
Semitic bias. It is a Christian group with 
much the same mental outlook as those second 
century pagans who were hostile to the new 
religion. If John is defending the gospel the 
anti-Semitic bias is revealed in the vituperative 
“lying, murderous, children of the devil” of 
chapter 8:43 ff. is more readily explicable, 
even if not defensible in a writing so often 
held up as the finest expression of religious 
mysticism. 

Anyone who has read this book will be 
alert in scanning the journals for reviews. It 
is sO provocative that one cannot be neutral 
about it; there is little danger that it will be 
ignored ; it is too well written and its thesis 
too cogently presented to be dismissed in any 
cavalier fashion. It may not have solved the 


major problems of this gospel but it has 
developed a new strategy which will stimulate 


further efforts of specialists in the field of 
the Johannine literature. 
Goucher College Mary E. Andrews 
SAINT PAUL. The Man and The Teacher. 

C. A. Anderson Scott. Cambridge Uni- 

versity Press, Macmillan Co., 1936. 264 pp. 

$2.00. 

This is a compact handbook dealing with 
Paul. Sixty pages are devoted to the life of 
Paul, eighty to his teachings, and 121 to a 
list of selected extracts from Acts and the 
letters of Paul. The “extracts” are arranged 
in such a way as to outline the history and 
thought of Paul. The arrangement is ex- 
tremely suggestive. 

In the first section of the book, Prof. Scott 
summarizes scholarly opinion about the suc- 
cessive stages of Paul’s life. Yet he permits 
his own views to be known. He believes that 
when Paul said he had “known Christ after 
the flesh,” there is good reason for thinking 


he meant the Jesus of history. Prof. Scott 
suggests the possibility that Paul may have 
been present at the irregular trial before the 
High Priest or may have been a witness of 
the Crucifixion. 

The part of the book dealing with the teach- 
ing of Paul is equally interesting. To mention 
a single example, the discussion of “Factors 
in His Thinking,” suggests some instructive 
parallels between Paul’s intuitive appreciation 
of the mind of Christ and the insights of 
great men of science and music. 

The value of this book is in inverse ratio 
to its size. 


Adelphi College Carl E. Purinton 


JEW AND GREEK: TUTORS UNTO 
CHRIST by A. C. Purdy and George H. C. 
Macgregor, in The International Library of 
Christian Knowledge, Scribner’s, 1936. 
366 pp. $2.75. 

It is not often that two authors of one book 
succeed so completely in realizing their aim, 
which was to present in one volume the Jewish 
and Hellenistic backgrounds of the New 
Testament, which would be sufficiently con- 
cise for a textbook, sufficiently untechnical for 
the interested layman, and “in touch with 
the latest results of scholarship.” They have 
done this so well that one is not disposed to 
chide them for the omission from their 
bibliography of the first volume of Professor 
Goodenough’s projected study of Hellenistic 
Judaism, By Light, Light. The omission of 
two books by Shirley Jackson Case The Evo- 
lution of Early Christianity and The Social 
Origins of Christianity is a more serious error 
inasmuch as the Selected Bibliography is fairly 
complete for this type of study. 

Part I by Professor Purdy gives a valuable 
brief sketch of the historical and_ political 
background from Alexander the Great to the 
revolt of Bar Cocheba in 135 A. D.. These 
40 pages are an admirable example of effective 
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condensation. The treatment of Judaism, one 
notes with satisfaction, leans heavily upon the 
monumental work of the late Professor 
Moore, and is free from the bias that formerly 
afflicted Christian writers of books about 
Judaism intended for popular consumption. 
There is rather a dearth of citation from pri- 
mary sources in this part of the volume, but 
the secondary sources have been well chosen. 
The present reviewer finds the chapter 
Judaism and the New Testament the least sat- 
isfactory part of Part I. Here one feels there 
has not been wholly effective presentation of 
the “latest results of scholarship”. The book 
cited most frequently has been! mentioned in 
these columns as accepting some outworn 
hypotheses “that even conservatives need no 
longer retain.” 

It is impossible in the limited space at my 
disposal to express in any adequate fashion my 
delight in Part II of this volume. Professor 
Macgregor’s treatment of Hellenism is all one 
has any right to expect. Here we are in the 
presence of a scholar thoroughly at home with 
his subject, a master of both the primary and 
secondary sources, and the results of such 
mastery are apparent on every page. This 
book is a decided addition to the materials 
suitable for college classes in New Testament 
and as a teacher of such classes I am grateful 
for it. It should have a wide appeal. 
Goucher College Mary E. Andrews 


EARLY CHRISTIAN LIFE AS_ RE- 
FLECTED IN ITS’ LITERATURE. 
Donald Wayne Riddle. Willett, Clark & 
Co., 1936. 256 pp. $2.50. 

Professor Riddle considers the development 
of early Christian life in three periods: Before 
the Gospels, The Gospel-Making Period, 
After the Gospels. In each of these three 
periods he scrutinizes the literature or trad- 
ition that came out of it, and the aspects of 
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Christian life they indicate. The scrutiny of 
the literature assumes the more elementary 
conclusions and presses beyond to the issues 
disclosed by the most advanced reconsidera- 
tion. The book is thus, perhaps to a greater 
degree than is indicated by its title, an intro- 
duction. The results of such scrutiny give 
the author his materials for distinguishing the 
forms of Christian life that developed. Though 
he uses to great advantage the non-canonical 
writings also, one is constantly mindful of 
the poverty of our evidence for this field and 
the great difficulty of further advance at this 
point. Moreover the purpose of the book 
largely excludes the field of Christian thought 
and experience. The study is concerned 
distinctly with Christian ways, customs, pat- 
terns and the growing self-consciousness of 
the Church, not with Christian life in the more 
general sense. 

Emphasis is laid on the uniquely spiritistic 
character of the Pauline churches in contrast 
with the non-spiritistic types of Christian life 
that were chiefly concerned, therefore, ‘with 
preserving the gospel tradition. Another 
suggestive emphasis throughout is on the 
transition from a stage of loose separate cults 
of believers to later stages of a self-conscious 
Church having objective and tangible patterns 
and codes. The advance along this road is 
indicated particularly by the specific forms 
of Christian literature produced—for example, 
the gospel form, or the issuing of the Pauline 
correspondence under a covering letter (Ephe- 
sians), or writings whose character approaches 
that of the apology or the martyrology. The last 
section of the book is of particular interest 
because of the way it deals with types of 
popular Christianity of the second century. 
Singular elements in Hermas nevertheless 
illuminate canonical evidence. The Epistle of 
James is illuminated from corresponding 
Hellenistic material. The Pastorals are re- 
lated to Marcion in a suggestive way. This 
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section of the book especially should interest 
teachers both for their own stimulus and for 
assignment for their better qualified students. 
Amos N. Wilder. 
Andover-Newton Theological School 


CHRISTIANITY IN THOUGHT AND 
PRACTICE. William Temple. Morehouse 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1936. 112 pp. 
$1.50. 

THE CENTRALITY OF CHRIST. 
115 pp. $1.00. 

These books by the learned and genial 
Archbishop of York comprise two series of 
lectures given by him in this country during 
his visit of the winter of 1935-36. They are 
popularly written. 

Christianity in Thought and Practice con- 
sists of three addresses given at the University 
of Chicago on the lectureship in honor of 
William Vaughan Moody, with whom the Arch- 
bishop claims spiritual kinship. They deal with 
the relations between philosophy and religion, 
personality in theology and ethics, and Christ- 
ian ethics in application to individuals and 
groups. The author’s dominant mood is that 
of a reconciler, though by no means of an 
ecclectic who blots out differences. The wise 
man will allow neither his religion nor his 
philosophy to extrude the other interest from 
his life, but will hold them always in creative 
tension. With the mood of the Middle Ages 
regarded as a thesis and that of the period 
since Descartes as antithesis, it is the responsi- 
bility of the present to bring about an effec- 
tive synthesis. This can best be done if it is 
recognized that all ethics centers in personality, 
and all human personality, from the stand- 
point of its meaning and destiny, in the nature 
of God. Hence the major political problems 
of our generation are in reality problems in 
theology. 

The last chapter contains a very suggestive 
analysis of all human groups into “communi- 
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ties” bound together by natural ties, “associa- 
tions” formed to promote some cause, and 
“fellowships” based on a common response 
to a compelling ideal or leader. The State is 
a community; the Church ought to be a 
fellowship though it sometimes sinks into the 
status of an association. A community is 
inevitably self-regarding and this fact, with 
reference to the nation, can only be trans- 
cended when its members feel themselves 
part of a wider fellowship. This lays on the 
Church the responsibility of creating a united 
Christendom if the peace of the world is to 
be maintained. 

The Centrality of Christ is composed of 
four lectures delivered before the College of 
Preachers in Washington. Their themes are 
“Revelation,” “The Incarnation,” “Sin and 
Atonement,” and “Christianity, Ethics and 
Politics.” Perhaps the point of greatest 
interest to readers of this Journal is the 
author’s treatment of the Bible as a medium of 
revelation. Its primary concern, he says, is 
with events, viewed from the standpoint of the 
purpose of God. “The Bible is, for the most 
part, a history book. .. . The ordinary historian 
is always concerned with the questions, What 
were men aiming at? What did men ac- 
complish? The biblical historian is always 
concerned with the question, What was the 
purpose of God? Or, what was the judgment 
of God?” (p. 25) 

Revelation centers in act, though apprehen- 
sion must be present before it can bear fruit. 
Thus the incarnation depends not on any 
human interpretation of the Logos, but on an 
historical occurrence, for “if something has 
actually happened, then the ground for all 
reality must, so to speak, be adequate to 
account -for that occurence.” (p. 37.) The 
Archbishop here gives a sharp challenge to 
any view which regards the historical Jesus 
as unimportant. Suggestive also is his con- 
cept of the sacramental universe which was 
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developed in Nature, Man and God and is here 
restated. The incarnation is the pivotal point 
in a universe in which matter exists to be the 
expression and vehicle of spirit; it is at the 
same time the inspiring force which enables 
men to overcome the evil of the world. 
Elmira College Georgia Harkness. 
THE GOSPELS AND THE CRITIC. A. 

W. F. Blunt, Bishop of Bradford. Oxford 

University Press, 1936. pp. 82. $1.00. 

This little book, enlarged from a paper read 
at a Church congress by one of the leading 
bishops in England, may prove, in its own 
way, to have as much historical importance 
as that other pronouncement, by the same 
bishop, which led to the abdication of King 
Edward VIII. Dr. Blunt seeks to impress 
on the church that criticism has come to stay, 
and that Christian teaching must now take 
account of its verdicts. The main results of 
criticism, as they affect the Gospels, are admir- 
ably presented. Many scholars will regard 
some of the positions adopted by Dr. Blunt 
as too conservative, but all will gladly acknowl- 
edge his very competent learning, his open- 
mindedness, and, on the whole, the justice of 
his re-assuring conclusions. 


A FRESH APPROACH TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT AND EARLY CHRIST- 
IAN LITERATURE. Martin Dibelius. 
Scribners, 1936. pp. xi, 280. $2.00. 

In this new volume of the “International 
Library of Christian Knowledge” Dr. Dibelius 
seeks to determine the various types of early 
Christian literature, at the same time giving 
some account of the origin and nature of the 
chief surviving documents. Most of the space 
is inevitably devoted to the New Testament, 
but the canonical books are treated only as 
part of a literature extending into the middle 
of the second century. The division adopted 
is that of Gospels, Apocalypses, Letters, 
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Treatises (including Sermons), Ethical and 
Ecclesiastical Exhortations, Prayers and 
Hymns, Histories of the Apostles. The conclu- 
sions of Form-criticism are applied, on a wider 
scale, to the whole body of the early literature. 
On each of the topics discussed Dr. Dibelius 
has much that is original and suggestive to 
say ; and in the book as a whole he illustrates, 
in a vivid and impressive manner, the close 
relation between the literature and the life of 
the early church. 

Union Theological Seminary  &. F. Scott 
WE BEHELD HIS GLORY. Nicholas 

Arseniev, Morehouse Publishing Company, 

1936. pp. XXII-220. $3.00. 

A book of penetrating insight and wide 
sympathies, but of somewhat narrow applica- 
tion. The author’s sympathy with the spiritual 
travail of our time, illustrated by his analysis 
of the German Youth movement, is keen and 
penetrating. His conviction that, this need can 
be met only by experiencing renewed “in- 
rushes” of religious reality, is sound. His keen 
analysis of the Barthian theology is excellent. 
His picture of the faith of the persecuted Rus- 
sian Church is moving. His faith that in the 
Eucharist, as she celebrates it, she, in true 
Johannine fashion, “beholds His Glory”, is 
touching. His belief that the Anglo Catholics, 
the High Church movement in Germany, cer- 
tain trends in Roman Catholic theology, and 
certain sympathetic utterances on the part of 
non-conforming Protestants, are evidence that 
the whole Christian world is moving toward the 
sacramental faith of the Eastern Church, and 
that in that faith the whole Church, now 
divided, is to be united and so to “behold His 
Glory”, is, we believe, fantastic. There is a 
genuine sacramental mysticism, but it is the 
lowest form of mysticism, as Evelyn Underhill 
long ago pointed out, and it is not a mysticism 
that appeals to or satisfies those who have 
grasped the significance of the revelation of 
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himself God is making through science. The 
real unity of the Church is to be achieved 
through love and mutual understanding, not 
through agreement in dogmatic definitions, 
organization, and forms of worship. Were it 
to come in the last mentioned manner, many 
Christian souls would be left outside its pale. 

George A. Barton 
University of Pennsylvania 


GOD AND MAN’S DESTINY. Hartley Burr 
Alexander. Oxford University Press. 1936. 
235 pp. $2.50. 

It is difficult to believe that any teacher of 
religion can come away from a reading of this 
book without a new sense of the size of his job 
and also a new conviction of its worthwhile- 
ness. Professor Alexander at times leaves his 
readers gasping for breath, so tumultuous is 
the rush of his ideas, but he does not leave 
them unconvinced either as to the truth of his 
main argument or as to the notion that the 
attempt to study and teach and practice and 
share religion is the most absorbing task that 
life can offer. The book begins with a protest 
against the vagueness by which we confuse 
science with a nebulous rationalism that seems 
to deny to man the high moral and spiritual 
status which Christianity has always accorded 
him. It goes on to develop the view that the 
newer sciences, both biological and physical, 
show that the unity of reality is not thing but 
act, the world is majestic deed rather than 
barren body, and existence is to be thought of 
not as meaningless spatial immensity but cosmic 
drama, with God as the high protagonist, and 
man playing a cooperative if subordinate role. 
It concludes with an inspiring description of 
the cathedral of the future where stimulus will 
be offered to head, heart, and hand in the effort 
to work out a commonwealth worthy to furnish 
a stage for the unfolding of the divine dramatic 


purpose. 


Professor Alexander has established him- 
self both as scientist and philosopher and he 
writes with an enviable grasp of outstanding 
problems in both fields. But it is noteworthy 
that he writes not as a professional recorder 
of scientific or philosophical technicalities and 
still less as a popularizer of abstruse themes. 
His work is essentially that of a poet who is 
also a religious man. Because he is both a 
poet and a seer the book is full of fresh in- 
sights and continually suggests new turns 
which old arguments may take. The one limita- 
tion would seem to be a certain lack of sym- 
pathy for reform movements which bear the 
secular rather than the religious stamp. But 
this appears only in the first chapter and does 
not mar the massive and cumulative effect 
which the book builds up by its shrewdness, its 
wisdom, and the sheer beauty of its style. It 
is a book of enthusiasms, and its faith is con- 
tagious. 

J. S. Bixler 


Harvard University 


THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER TO THE 
PROBLEM OF EVIL. J. S. Whale, Abing- 
don Press, 1936. 96 pp. $1.00. 


This slender volume of four short chapters, 
by the president of Cheshunt College, Cam- 
bridge, England, treats the age-old problem of 
evil, lucidly, crisply, incisively, from a Christian 
point of view. The style is delightfully clear. 
The book presents an admirable introduction to 
the problems discussed—that is, as admirable 
as one could hope for in such brief compass. 
Such brevity inevitably leads to over simpli- 
fication and leaves much that ought to be said, 
but there is much to be said for a brief treat- 
ment like this. Beginning with a criticism of 
the answers to suffering of determinism, pan- 
theism, dualism, and atheism, the author pro- 
ceeds to point out a number of things about 
suffering which make it look less irrational in 
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a world ruled by God, but taking his final 
stand on the proposition that suffering, like the 
universe as a whole, is irrational, and that one 
may not hope to comprehend it. The meaning 
of the world is seen in the cross of Christ. 
Here is God’s complete word to the world. 
The Christian attitude toward evil is not that 


it is rational in God’s world, but that faith 
transforms it into good. The transforming 
power of faith is the victory that overcomes 
the world. It is the Christian answer to the 
problem of evil. 

S. Vernon McCasland 
Goucher College 


THE ASSOCIATION 


NOTICE 


The plans for the next Annual Meeting ot 
the Association of Instructors in Bible and Re- 
ligion are well under way, and the full pro- 
gram will be announced in the next issue of the 
JournaL. We have been fortunate in securing 
Professor Mary Ely Lyman, one of our own 
valued members and Professor Alain Locke, 
of Howard University as speakers. 

The program has been planned to give the 
widest possible scope for suggestions from 
members and in a very real sense the success 
of the meeting will depend upon response from 
members. This notice is a plea for coopera- 
tion. Dr. David E. Adams of Mt. Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass., is chairman of 
a round table discussion on “What is the Most 
Satisfactory Introductory Course in Religion?” 
He would be glad to receive from members of 
the Association descriptions or condensed out- 
lines of courses which they have found satis- 
factory. This will insure the possibility of 
raising issues that will lead to fruitful discus- 
sion. Now is no time for modesty. Send Dr. 
Adams this material; come to the meeting and 
participate. Dr. Paul Braisted of Mount 
Hermon School, Mount Hermon, Mass., is 
chairman for the pre-college group on the same 
subject. Give him your suggestions. 

There will be a panel discussion on the sub- 


ject, “Objectives of Bible Teaching”. The 
chairman of this group is Professor J. How- 
ard Howson of Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. He will welcome suggestions as 
to personnel of the panel and other pertinent 
matters. 

We are also having a session on Books. 
Send your vote on the best books in the field of 
Old Testament and Archaeology to Dr. Bea- 
trice Goff, 69 Stratford Road, Melrose, Mass., 
on the New Testament to Dr. E. W. K. Mould, 
Elmira College, Elmira, New York. The 
Chairman for History and Philosophy of Re- 
ligion has not yet been secured, but will be 
announced later. It is your meeting. Make it 
vital. 

Mary E. Andrews, 
Chairman, Program Committee 


Mid-Western Section 

Members of the N. A. B. I. were quite in 
evidence during the sessions of the Interna- 
tional Council, February 8-13. 

Monday evening, the 8th, was an especially 
happy occasion. Professor Samuel L. Hamil- 
ton, chairman of the Professors’ Section, had 
invited members of the N. A. B. I. to the Fel- 
lowship dinner and the panel discussion fol- 
lowing. ‘The topic under consideration was, 
“Can Religious Education be taught effectively 
in Theological Seminaries organized on the 
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traditional Subject Matter Basis?” Partici- 
pants in the discussion were Professors S. L. 
Hamilton, E. R. Bartlett, W. C. Bower, H. S. 
Elliott, F. M. McKibben, H. H. Meyer, N. E. 
Richardson, H. S. Smith, K. R. Stolz, J. V. 
Thompson, W. E. Hunter. 

Professor Hamilton is rather anxious that 
the N. A. B. I. maintain a cooperating relation- 
ship with the Professors’ Section. 

The officers of the Mid-Western Section of 
N. A. B. I. are planning the program of the 
next western meeting. Is there an invitation 
from some locality to hold that meeting in their 
midst ? 

William E. Hunter, Sec’y 


Personnel Exchange 

Readers of the JouRNAL may appropriately 
bring to the attention of college and university 
officials the following list of teachers of re- 
ligion who are available for positions. 

Letters should be addressed to Dr. Ivan G. 
Grimshaw, Chairman, Committee on Vacan- 
cies, 2757 Fairmount Boulevard, Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio, who will forward all communi- 
cations to the appropriate code number, thus 
serving to bring the institution and the candi- 
dates in touch with each other without the re- 
sponsibiltiy of making any recommendations or 
selection. 

Information concerning possible vacancies 
should also be sent to Dr. Grimshaw. 

The following list presents the records of 
the people registered in our N. A. B. I. “Per- 
sonnel Exchange.” Should you ever need any- 
one for your department of religion, we shall 
be happy to have you make use of this service. 
I shall be glad to at any time forward fuller 
information concerning any of these people in 
whom you might be interested. Merely send 
me a letter giving the registration number 
(i. e. M-1) of those concerning whom you 
wish to know more. 

This free service was instituted by N. A. 


B. I. because so few well-trained teachers in 
religion are enrolled inteachers agencies. 


We hope that the service will meet your 
needs. 


A-1—Man; B. A. Bates (Biblical Lit.); B. D. (0. 
T.) and Ph. D. (Semitics) Yale; one year 
teaching experience; subjects desired biblical 
literature and history, comparative religions; 
now fellow in Yale graduate school. 

B-1—Man; A. B. Dickinson; S. T. B. Boston Univ.; 
M. A. (N. T. and Early Christian literature) ; 
also Ph. D. Univ. of Chicago; teaching expe- 
rience seven years in U. S. and five in China; 
now prof. of biblical literature in a northern 
college; desired subjects Bible and religion. 

B-2—Man; A. B. (Philosophy) Calvin college; Th. 
B. diploma (theology) Christian Reformed 
Seminary; Th. M. (New Testament Theology) 
Princeton Seminary; Th. D. (Phil. of Rel.) 
Harvard; Ph, D. (Contemporary Religious 
Thought) Yale; now assistant in department 
of theology at Yale; desired subjects theology, 
contemporary religious thought, ethics, philos- 
ophy of religion, psychology of religion, N. T., 
biblical theology, church history. 

G-1—Woman; A. B. (Bible and Latin) also M. A. 
(Bib. History) Wellesley; Ph. D. (O. & N. 
T.) Boston U.; graduate work in biblical his- 
tory at Radcliffe, also special graduate work at 
Harvard. Taught one-half year at Randolph- 
Macon substituting for professor on leave. 
Nine months research assistant at Yale. De- 
sired subjects O. & N, T. 


H-1—Man; A. B. (Greek) also M. A. (N. T.) and 
B. D. (N. T.) Duke; S. T. M. (IN. T.) 
Brown; Ph. D. (N, T.) Brown; teaching expe- 
rience two years; research assistant at Brown 
two years; desired subjects N. T., O. T., 
Early Christianity, Comparative Religions. 

H-2—Woman; A. B. (Bible) Mt. Holyoke; B. D. 
(N. T.) Union Seminary; M. A. ( Philosophy) 
Radcliffe-Harvard; one year graduate work 
in Symstematic Theology at Marburg; instruc- 
tor in biblical literature, Sweet Briar College, 
Va. desired subjects religion and philosophy. 


K-1—Man; A. B. (philosophy) Princeton; B. D. 
(phil. of Rel.) Princeton Seminary; Ph. D. 
(church history) Hartford Seminary; one year 
graduate work in N. T. and phil. of rel., Uni- 
versity of Berlin; nineteen years of college 
teaching experience; now prof. of phil., history 
and literature of religion in northern college; 
desired subjects philosophy and biblical litera- 
ture, history of religions, etc. 

L-lI—Man; A. B. (Greek) U. of Nebraska; B. D. 
and S. T. D. (N. T. and Phil.) Webster Univ.; 
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three years graduate work Trinity Seminary, 
Nebraska, one year at Columbia University; 
11 years teaching experience; now prof. of 
theology in a Western theological seminary; 
desired subjects religion and philosophy. 


L-2—Woman; B. S. (Math.) Monmouth, Ill.; Th. M. 
Theology) and Th. D. (Rel. Educ.) Iliff 
School of Theology; M. A. (Psych.) U. of 
of Denver; also graduate nurse; desired sub- 
jects Bible, Phil. of Rel.; or Rel. Educ. 


M-1—Man; A. B. (Eng. and Classics) Birmingham- 
Southern; A. M. and Ph. D. (Semitics and 
Biblical Subjects) Yale; graduate work at 
Yale Divinity School, John Hopkins, Chicago; 
several years of study of Islamic languages 
(Hebrew and Arabic) Palestine; 11 years 
teaching experience; now prof. of religion in 
a large southern college; desired subjects Bib- 
lical history and literature; languages; arabic 
and islamics ; oriental history. Desires a change 
only to be near a great library center with op- 
portunity for research, 


N-l1—Man; A. B. (Eng., Hist. of Rel.) Wofford 
College; B. D. (N. T.) Emory Univ.; M. A. 
Bib. Lit.) U. of Chicago; summer work in Rel. 
Educ., Duke Univ.; 10 years teaching expe- 
rience; now prof. of bible in a midwestern 
college; desired subjects biblical literature and 
history; religious education; philosophy, ethics, 
social science. 


N-2—Woman; A. B. (Social science) also M. A. 
(R. E. and Phil.) Boston Univ.; Ph. D. (R. E. 
and Phil.) Columbia; one year of graduate 
work at Radcliffe and one at Univ. of Berlin 
in the field of philosophy; desired subjects re- 
ligion and philosophy (especially logic and 
aesthetics ). 

O-1—Woman; B. S. cum laude (R, E.) M. A. (Rel. 
Ed.) N. Y. Univ.; two years graduate work 
in Bible and R. E. at Gramercy School for 
Training Christian Leaders; one year in Bible, 
Biblical Seminary of New York; taught four 
years combined with work of assistant to the 
Dean of Bible Training School; desired sub- 
jects English, Bible and Religious Education, 
combined with administrative work; well 
trained in commercial subjects. 


R-1—Woman; A. B. (Religion) Colorado College; 
M. A. (Religion) U. of S, Calif; graduate 
in Bible from Biblical Seminary of New 
York; four years as teacher of Bible in 
eastern university and Dean of Bible Train- 
ing School; desires to teach Bible and be Dean 
of Women. 


R-2—Woman—; B. S. (Education and social science) 
Rutgers; M. A. New York university; gradu- 


ate work at Crozer Seminary in religious edu- 
cation, and in sociology at William and Mary; 
17 years teaching experience; now professor 
in eastern girls’ finishing school; desired sub- 
jects Bible history and literature, sociology 
and economics, business administration, 


R-3—Woman; A. B. (Latin, Bible) Wellesley, Phi 
Beta Kappa; B. D. magna cum laude (N. T.) 
Union Seminary; M. A. (Christian Ethics) 
and Ph. D. (Theology) Chicago; graduate 
work in philosophy at Columbia; four years 
teaching experience; now teacher of biblical 
literature in eastern private school; desired 
subjects history and philosophy of religion, 
biblical literature ; especially interested in dean- 
ship. 

S-1—Man; B. S. (History) S. T. B. (O. and N. T.) 
A. M..(O. T.) Boston Univ.; Th. D. (Theol- 
ogy) Webster University; 11 years teaching 
experience; now president of eastern secondary 
school; desired subjects bible, high school his- 
tory and German. 


S-2—Man; M. A. honors (English language and 
literature) Univ. of Edinburgh; B, D. dis- 
tinction (systematic theology) New College, 
Edinburgh, Edinburgh. Cunningham Fellow 
studying at Universities of Zurich and Tiibin- 
gen; two years Greece, and Palestine. Now 
visiting professor of church history in Eastern 
Seminary ; desired subjects religion and history 
of Christian thought. Studied in German 
speaking countries. Traveled extensively in 
Italy. 


S-3—Man; A. B. (German) Ohio Wesleyan; B. D. 
(O. T.) and Ph. D. (Comparative Religions) 
Hartford Seminary; year of graduate work at 
Union Seminary in Arabic and comparative 
religions; desired subjects comparative relig- 
ions, Christian Ethics, Bible, Missions. Can 
also teach French. 


S-4—Man; A. B. Juniata College; B. D. Crozer 
Seminary; A. M. (Sociology) U. of Penn; 
Ph. D. (N. T.) U. of Chicago; one half year 
of graduate work in education at Columbia 
University; 18 years teaching experience; now 
prof. of religious education at a Northern col- 
lege; desired subjects Bible and Religion. 


S-5—Woman; A. B. Chicora College; M. A. (Educ. 
Psych.) U. of S. Carolina; M. A. (English) 
Columbia U.; 26 years teaching experience; 
now teaching Bible, psych. and sociology in 
southern junior college; desired subjects Bible 
and elementary sociology. 


S-6—Man; A. B. (Philos.) M. A. (Hist. of Rel.) 
and Ph. D. (Medieval History) U. of Penn.; 
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three years of graduate work in church history 
at Philadelphia Divinity School; 16 years 
teaching experience. Taught at both Ohio 
State and Univ. of Penn.; now teaching in 
eastern divinity school; desired subjects bibli- 
cal literature, history of religions. 
T-1—Man; A. B. (English) Midland College; 
B. D. (Greek) Presbyterian Theol. Seminary ; 
Chicago; M. A. and Ph. D. (N. T.) U. of 
Chicago; three years teaching experience; now 


professor of religion in mid-western college; 
desired subjects Bible and church history. 

Y-1—Man; A. B. (Bible) Williamsport Junior Col- 
lege and Seminary; Th. B. (Theology) Prince- 
ton Seminary; A. M. (biblical literature) U. 
of Penn.; also granted honorary Th. D. in 
Bible; 10 years teaching experience; author of 
“A Brief History of the Bible”, desires posi- 
tion as assistant or helper in biblical or re- 
ligious departments. 
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THE FATHERLY RULE OF GOD. Alfred 
E. Garvie. The Abingdon Press, 1935. Pp. 
256. $1.25. 

The author is well known for his valuable 
contributions to the Christian religion. This is 
the sixth volume from his pen. The discussion 
shows the bearing of the Christian religion on 
the numerous problems pertaining to the in- 
dividual, society, state and nation. The book 
is most timely for many are seeking a solution 
of these questions. 

Dr. Garvie rightly emphasizes the Father- 
hood of God with love as his eternal reality. 
Our relation to Him is fundamentally pa- 
ternal and not legalistic as is usual in the older 
creeds. “God is not only Creator, Preserver 
and Ruler but also Father of all without dis- 


‘tinction of race or nation.” “Men are saved 


not for safety, but for service, or, rather, their 
safety lies in their service.” 

The book is an important help to make reli- 
gion more practical. It is an urge to “Be ye 
doers of the word, and not hearers only.” 

The American University George S. Duncan 


THE HAZEN BOOKS 
ON RELIGION 


A series of ten books presenting some of the best 
interpretations of Christian philosophy as a guide to 
living today. The first three are as follows: 


CHRISTIANITY—AND OUR 
WORLD 


By JOHN C. BENNETT 
A bold and forthright consideration of Christian 
thought as it relates to securalism, moral confusion 
and the economic order. ‘There is no issue in the 
modern world which the author does not raise and 
ilumine by his wise analysis,’’ says Professor Rein- 
hold Niebuhr of Union Theological Seminary. 50 cents 


JESUS 


By MARY ELY LYMAN 
An interpretation of Jesus for religious life today. 
It deals with the historical life by Jesus, his velladous 
experience and his teaching; and discusses his mean- 
ing for present-day experience. ............. 50 cents 


GOD 


By WALTER HORTON 
A discussion of the universal quest which underlies 
all religions—and atheism and sectarianism as well. 
Chapters include ‘“‘The Christian Idea of God,” ‘‘Rea- 
sons for Believing in God,” and “Living in Accord 
with the Will of 60 cents 


Through your bookseller or from 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 


347 Madison Avenue, New York 


When 
Half-Gods Go 


A Sketch of the Emergence of Religions 
By CHARLES LEMUEL DIBBLE, D. C. L. 


Here is a book that makes a new 
tive 


religious 
but an examination of the 


ning, yet th 
been presented for three consecutiv 
class of boys of high school 
est has been evidenced by their animated and 
intelligent discussica. 


$1.75, plus postage 
MOREHOUSE PUBLISHING CO. 


14 E. 41st St., New York City 
1801 W. Fond du Lac Ave., Milwaukee 


OLD TESTAMENT 
RELIGION 


In the Light of Its Canaanite - 
Background 


By ELMER A. LESLIE 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament 
Literature, Boston University School 
of Theology 
“It shows a fuller acquaintance with the relevant litera- 
ture since 1930 than any other book of its type.’’—Dr. 
William F. Albright, Johns Hopkins University. 
“The book is a masterly presentation and the 


moves like a serried phalanx by a 
learning.” —Prof. John Drow. Uaioe 


“It conforms to the highest canons 
a vast amount of light 
"—Dr. Edgar 
ae Graduate School. 


Net, $2.00, postpaid 
At the Better Bookshop 


THE ABINGDON PRESS 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


Boston Pitteburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portiand, Ore. 
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A new textbook of major significance 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 


By Kirsopp LAKE AND SILVA LAKE 


Here is a new textbook which should immediately appeal to teachers and students of the litera- 
ture and history of the New Testament. Based on the material used by Dr. Kirsopp Lake in his 
undergraduate courses at Harvard, plus additional material from the courses of Silva Lake at 
Brown, this book represents years of scholarship, admirably adapted for class use in basic 
courses in Biblical Literature. Over 300 pages, 5 appendices, 3 maps, and index. $2. 


Dir, © © 


THOUGHTS ON GREAT MEN OF THE 
DEATH AND LIFE BIBLE 


By William Ernest Hocking. The famous 
a 


rvard philsopher gives reasoned an- By Walter Russell Bowle. A famous New 
swers to man’s ultimate questions: What York preacher, author of The Story of 
is the meaning of life? What is the mean- the Gospel, presents here nineteen of his 


WORSHIP 
By Evelyn Underhill. “Invaluable, de- NONE OTHER 


finitive, much her most important work 
since Mysticism.” — w. L. GODS” 
Sperry. “The crowning work of an extra- 
ordinarily able mind.”—Burton Scott By W. A. Visser 't Hooft. A vigorous 
$3.00 statement of what it means to be a Chris- 
itan today in a world torn by strife, by 
the Secretary of the World’s Student 
FIRST CENTURY Christian Federation. $1 50 
LUKE: 


i itt mn Christian, ne in 
vivid wcolors but with sincerity and its CHRISTENDOM AND 
erence to e own facts. ........ isl AM 
By W. Wilson Cash. A t of 
THE PASTORAL their contacts ‘and cultures through the 
centuries, from ohamm modern 
By Ernest F. Scott 


THE GOSPEL OF THE LIVING BIBLE 


MARK By William Clayton Bower. “Calls for 
action ae well assent of 
those who would hasten the y of more 

By 8. Harvie Granssome adequate and intelligent use of the Bible.”’ 

New Volumes in the Moffat New Testa- J. W. Flight in the Journal of Bible and 

ment Commentary. .......... Each $3.50 $2.00 


Examination copies sent on request 


HARPER & BROTHERS — : 49 East 33rd St., New York City 
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